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THE FAIRY THAT I KNOW. 
BY. W. BRAILSFORD. 


I do not say she is so fair 

No maiden may with her compare ; 

I do not say those eyes so bright 

Will dazale by their brilliant light ; 
Or that the roses on her face 

Will shame all others by their grace ; 
But this I can in truth declare, 

That she is very sweet and fair ; 
That never truer heart was found 
Within Love’s consecrated ground ; 
That all the charms that love can show 
Meet in the fairy that I know. 


I do not say she is so wise 

That lowly lore she would despise ; 
Or that the structure of her mind 

To lofty uses is designed ; 

I do not say she lives and seems 
Like some great princess of our dreams ; 
But yet I never hesitate 

To bend unto her gracious state, 

For skilled sbe is in pity’s art, 

In all the kindness of the heart ; 
Ev’n pride would all its pomp forego 
To greet the tairy that I know. 


I do not say her voice is such 

No nightingale its tones can touch ; 
Or when perchance she speaks aud sings, 
Some angel-natare round her springs ; 
Yet all ber notes are clear and free 

As childbood’s cheerful ecstasy ; 

And when she moves, so self-possess’d, 
Her dignity befits her best ; 

Still fairest of the fair in this, 

Her ways are ways of peace and bliss. 
What marvel that long time ago 

I loved the fairy that I know. 





JOSEPH HUME. 


Not yet three years have past, since England bore 
Her greatest captain to his last long home, 
Under the shadowy cathedral-dome, 

Where Nelson slept before. 


With wail of martial brass, and moffled dram, 
And warrior-mourners, went the warrior dead, 
While the great me J bowed a reverent head, 

And peopled streets were dumb. 


Another ancient soldier’s course is run, 
Whose warfare, if on less conspicuous fields, 
Not less an honourable record yields, 

Of victories hard won. 


One who from boy-hood upwards waged a fight; 
At first, with poverty and low estate ; 

Winning each step at sword-point against fate ; 
Scaliog height after height, 


To ortune’s platform—where most sit them down 
As if who conquer that, have conquered all ; 
And may thenceforth to resi or pastime fall, 

Seeking no loftier crown. 


Not thus thought be ; fortune and leisure gained, 
He girded up his loins for sterner strife, 
And on the battle-plain of public life, 
Flung himself, armed and trained. 


For two-and-forty years he kept that field ; 
Unskilful oft ; rough always ; but with breast 
Broad to the foe ; nor ever ’vaiied his crest, 

Let who would bid him yield. 


Not caring who might praise him, who might blame, 
He held with those who battled for the right 
With manly weapons, and in hottest fight, 
He kept unsullied fame. 


Though many called him sordid, making war 
Alike on small abuses, as on great, 
He cared not: early at his post, and late, 
Bravely the brunt he bore. 


In Chareh or State what victory o’er wrong 
Have our days witnessed, but the name of Hume, 
Writ sturdily and square, finds honoured room, 
The conquerors’ names among? 


Many more dexterous in fence of speech ; 
Less subtle or less brilliant few have been ; 
But on the watch what sentinel more keen ¢ 

Who bolder on the breach ? 


flappy! he lived to see these times fulfil 
Most of the conquests, which through all defeats 
He ne’er despaired of: his were no quick heats, 
Followed by sudden chill. 


Happy? he lived down enmity: old foes 


ere proud to call him fri : 
al phew ag m friend : that gnarléd stock, 


Was sun-lit at life’s close. 


Hail and farewell ! T, that have oft 
ewe made mirt 
Of what in him was narrow, quaint, or me 
With no irreverent feeling now intrude pe 
Bat, honouring bis worth, , 


prime knew but the tempests’ shock 


Lay this unworthy wreath upon the tomb, 
Which, for respect of those to come, in words 
As plain and simple as bis life, records 

The name of Joseph Hume. 


DAGON. 


Smitten—as by lightning—smitten 
Down, amid his armed array ; 
With the fiery scroll scarce written 
Bidding myriads to the fray ; 
There—but yesterday defying 
Europe’s banners, linked and flying 
For her freedom—see him lying— 
Earth’s Colossus—earth’s own clay. 
But no triumph-shout be given, 
Knee to earth and eye to heaven 
God hath judged the day. 


Ark of Freedom! Lightly spoken 
Vows to thee vain kings have said, 
Many an oath thy priests have broken, 
Many a fight thy guards have fled: 

But thine ancient Consecration, 
Sealed so oft by stern libation, 
Lifeblood of a struggling nation, 
In thy foeman’s doom is read. 
Still, O Ark! the band that gave thee 
Strikes, in peril’s hour, to save thee— 
There lies Dagon—dead ! 





A NIGHT ON A WHALE! 


The King Harold was cruising off the King’s Mill group for sperm- 
fish, with tbe intention of passing the winter months there, and at the 
setting in of spring going farther north to catch the real whale. Bat in 
vain had they sailed back and forwards for months; not a fish was cap- 
tured, and, at last when the deck was hailed, no one believed in the 
truth, as it had hitherto ever turned out a useless fiaback, or a shoal of 
ematier brown-fish, which they did not care to follow. -At last, however, 
their efforts were destined to be crowned with success, and one of the 
crew, from whose lips I heard the story, met with the pleasant adventure 
which forms the subject of my paper. 

He was an Irishman, and, of course, bis name was Pat—an active, 
strong hand, who had been promoted to perform the important duty of 
boat’s-header, or harpooner. At the first sammons four boats left the 
side of the King Harold, exerting their utmost strength to outstrip each 
other. An extraordinary zeal prevails on such an expedition, not alone 
among the boat-steerers and harpooners, as to who shall first hold fast to 
a fish, but among the whole crew : it becomesa point of honour which 
boat shall throw the first successful harpoon, as in such a chase all, from 
the captain down to the cabin-boy, work on shares, and the crew of 
course do their utmost not to be bebind one another. The three swiftest 
boats had, on this day, the best prospect of getting within striking dis- 
tance, while the fourth, which was commanded by our friend Pat, in 
spite of the desperate exertions of the rowers, was not able to keep up 
with them, and was at least a cable’s length behind the first boat when 
its harpooner prepared to throw. Just to their right, but at a consider- 
able distance, a whale was perceived blowing, and, though the boats, in 
order to be able to help one another in case of need, do not generally 
separate, the young Irishman hardly noticed it ere he turned the bow of 
his boat towards it, and pulled away from his companions. 

At this moment the other boats had too much on their hands to pay 
any attention to him ; and the sailors who were rowing, and saw his 
movements, naturally thought that he was after a fresh whale, and had 
not the slightest objection to get rid of a rival so easily. In addition, 
they found themselves nearer to the whales than they had at first fan- 
cied, for the former suddenly rose again not thirty yards from them, and 
one of them even came within distance of the first harpooner, whose iron 
was immediately driven home. The other two were also “ fast’? soon 
after, but the iron of the second boat came out again, and the whale sank 
to a great depth, so it was compelled to follow the third, and help in 
securing its fisb, in which it succeeded after some trouble. The struck 
fish, however, set off at fall speed in a northerly direction, tearing the 
boats after them, so that the water dashed furieusly over their bows, 
until the third harpooner succeeded in driving home his lance behind the 
fin of his whale, and giving it the coup de grace, while the first har- 
pooner was dragged at least a mile ere he could effect the same desirable 
object, and then lay on his oars to await the ship, for it would have been 
impossible for them to row with such a tremendous mass in tow. 

ut they were at so great a distance from their vessel, that they could 
hardly distinguish its hull, and she found great difficulty in tacking up 
to them. The three boats had now leisure to look round for the fourth, 
which was quite out of sight ; but they searched in vain for ite glistening 
sail: it had disappeared, and they consoled themselves with the hope 
that it had surely been kept in sight from the mast-head, and that the di- 
rection it had gone in would be known onboard. The King Harold was 
by no means a quick sailer, at least on a wind, and the afternoon was 
spent ere she succeeded in tacking up to the two fish, and secured them 
alongside. The second harpooner had returned on board before, to help 
in the arrangement of the vessel: and a man was now sent ap to the 
crow’s nest to discover where the fourth boat was, in order that, in case 
it was fast to a whale, they might send the three other boats to its assis- 
tance in bringing the fish alongside. : 

* Well, sir, where away does she lie?” the skipper shouted from the 
deck, when he knew that the whales already captured were secure, and 
now turned bis attention to the other boat; “is it far from here ?”’ 

“Can’t see her anywhere, sir!’ was the reply; and the man began 
once more to survey the horizon. 

“Ob! nonsense! You needa’t look to windward; she can’t be there !”’ 
the skipper replied ; ‘look carefully to the south—she must be in that 
quarter.” 

The man obeyed, and looked so long through the glass that the skip- 
per at length grew impatient, and himself sprang on the bulwarks to look 
after the boat, whose mysterious disappearance began to make him 
uneasy. 

“ Over away there, sir, I’ve fancied once or twice,” said the man re- 
moving the glass and pointing south-south-west, “ asif I could see a dark 
spot on the water, but when I looked closer it went away again,” 

The skipper looked for a long while in the direction indicated, then 
shook his head, and began to search once again, But in vain did he re- 
main above until the sun sauk beaeath the horizon, and caused every ob- 
ject to come out most clearly. He could not see the slightest trace of 


pened to the boat, and the crew began to grow impatient. But he, too, 
could not see the slightest object resembling a boat or sail; aud the now 
rapidly approaching twilight soon rendered any further search impossi- 
ble. The captain of the King Harold had no alternative as to what he 
must do: he could not cruise about on account of the fish alongside ; and 
even if he had known in what direction he should steer, he would he 
obliged to leave his whales behind to save hismen. But be still had the 
chance of finding them to leeward, and the ship was drifting in that di- 
rection with the trade-wind and equatorial current. If, then, nothing was 
seen of the lost boat in the morning, he could leave the remainder of the 
fish with a flag hoisted on them, and then sail in search of it, But, ia 
that case, there would be but little hope of finding it ; and he would only 
do it that he might not have toreproach himself with desertion of bis men, 
It was most probable that a wounded spermaceti had destroyed the boat, 
and the men bad not been able to keep e0 long above water. The sea 
was certainly calm enough, but the fearful shark speedily scents the 
blood of a struck fish ; and as, at the present moment, five or six of these 
greedy brutes were swimming around their vessel, and making unavail- 
ing efforts to tear offa piece of the tough and elastic hide, it would be 
only too certain that they would find the spot where the other boat had 
suok, and woe to the unfortunate men who were exposed to their rapa 
cious, inexorable jaws! * 
But there was still a possibility that the boat, though uninjured, had 
drifted so far to leeward, that it could not pull up again : a boat is — | 
a little dot on the mighty ocean, and can easily escape the best glass 
most practised eye. But then, they would be perfectly well aware in 
what direction to steer; and two lanterns were hoisted to the fore and 
main tops, in order that they might not pull past the ship in the 
gloom. After dark, at midnight, and before the dog-watch, the skipper 
had the gun fired ; but in vain: the night passed away, and nothin was 
heard or seen of the missing men. The cutting up the whale wenton ac- 
tively in the mean while ; the blubber was stripped off and brought on 
deck by means of a powerful windlass, and the boiliag out was imme- 
diately commenced, in order to loose no time and get the mass of meat 
and blubber, which so soon becomes decomposed under the line, out of 
the way. Large torches, fed with strips of blubber, hung overboard in @ 
fire-basket, or net made of iron hoops, and lit up the dark ocean, giving 
the dancing waves a sin ly transparent hue. By midoight ove huge 
fish was stripped, and the tremendous head, which was cut off from the 
truok in the water, was hove on board by means of the heavy blubber 


ook. 

By daybreak, when the entire crew was working hard at the second 
fish, two of the harpooners were sent.up to the tops, armed with good glas- 
ses, to look for the missing boat. In vain had they searched the whole 
horizon without being able to discover anything, when the eye of the first 
harpooner was attracted by a dark spot, which he closely examined, 
The distance was too great to allow anything to be clearly distinguished ; 
but, for all that, the skipper was immediately informed of the cireum- 
stance, and speedily joined them, It was certain something was floating 
on the water there, whatever it might be, but it lay to windward. They 
must have drifted past it in the night, and the eecond harpooner was or- 
dered off with a boat to discover what it was. Even if it were not 
the missing boat—and it did not at all look like it—it might possibly 
be a dead whale, and would not only repay the trouble of looking 
after it, but surely put them on the trail of the missing men, as the 
fish, ifstruck, would at any rate have one of the ship’s barpoons, or irons 
in it. / 

For nearly an bour they pulled, following the signals on board, with- 
out distinguishing anything in their track, until the barpooner who stood 
in the bows suddenly fancied he noticed a dark object right in front, and 
only just above the water. Before long he shouted, half turning to his 
men, and pointing in front : 

“ Pull away, my lads, pull away. By heavens! it’s a man on a raft or 
boat, or something of that sort. Pull away, for I fancy we are only just 
in time.” Then uttering a loud “ Halloa !” he tried to arouse a respon 
sive echo! but no sound answered him, and the boat bounded on its course 
towards the extraordinary object. 

“A man! aman!” the men in the boat now exclaimed ; and the 
boat’s-beader, who was also standing up, shouted, “By Heavens! if that 
is not Patrick!” : 

“ Patrick it is!” the harpooner replied ; “ but where are the others ?’’ 

But every other question died away in renewed exclamations of sur- 
prise, when they came nearer, and not only recognised the fourth har- 
pooner, the young Irishman, in the shipwrecked man, buat also found that 
he was kneeling on a dead sperm-whale, which lay with its burden a few 
inches above the water’s edge. His left hand was twisted tightly in the 
line of the harpoon, which alone kept him on his slippery post, and 
with the right hand the shaft, which he bad cut away from the harpoon, 
so tightly grasped, that he would not even leave go when the boat shot 
up to him, and every arm was stretched out to help him in. 

The poor fellow iooked deadly pale, and could not utter a single word 
—his eye was wildly fixed on his messmates as if he did not recognise 
them: he merely rose mechanically to step iato the boat, but fainted 
away as soon as he felt the firm planks under him. He had lived through 
a fearful night ; and we must return to the period when he quitted the 
others with his boat, in order to chase a whale on his own account. Pat 
as he thought very cleverly steered away from the track of the other 
three boats and followed a single sperm, which was lazily breasting the 
waves at some distance from the rest of the shoal. They rowed lustily 
on at about five hundred yards in the rear of the sperm, aud gained upoa 
it rapidly, for the fish was, as yet, ignorant of the danger that threatened 
it. At the same time, the sperm swerved more and more from its former 
course, and weat westward with the wind and curreat. Patrick now 
set his sail, in order to get nearer to the fish without any uauecessary 
noise. The whale, however, appeared to have scented the approach of 
danger, for it started off at the top of its speed, so that the boat, even 
with the favourable breeze, could gain but little upon it. Suddealy, just 
as they had got with great labour, within casting distance, the sperm 
dived aud the boat shot over the spot where the waves were still bubbling 
over the sinking monster. ‘ Sail in!” the harpooner quickly shouted ; 
but the boat glided on a little distance from the impetus it had received; 
and the boat steerer stood with uplifted lance, anxiously awaiting the 
signal to cast. While the sail flapped idly ia the wind, and the harpoon- 
er beld the sheeis firmly in his baud, that they might not lose a moment 
in the pursuit, the rowers looked down into the clear water beneath, with 
the hope of, perhaps, seeing the fish, and so discovering the direction it 
was about to swimin. 

“ There’s something swimming,” one of the hands suddenly said, in a 
half-suppressed and anxious tone ; “ its coming up straight trom below,” 

“ Hush !’’ the harpoouer said-—“ gently, gently, or you’ll startle him 
—-where ?” 

“There he comes--there he comes!” three or four shouted simulta- 
neously, and grasped instinctively their oars. 

“Back—back for your lives!” the barpooner cried at this moment, 





the boat, which would surely set its sail again, when it kaew that they 
would be looking for it, and its whiteness would glisten far athwart the , 





. 


sea. The first harpooner, too, had come up: an accident must have hap- 





who was well aware of the peril to which they would be exposed if the 
colossus, in risiog, merely grazed their boat. Almost at the same instant 
the oars fell into the water, and the boat had scarcely shot its own length 
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back, when the tic, rounded head of a powerful fish, with its 
wide mouth, ae aes jaws half opened, rose to the surface, and then 
bounded forwards, as if te escape the strange object, whose presence it was 
now aware of. In the bow of the boat, and close above the mountain of 
blubber, which actually rose under his very feet, stood the boat-steerer 
with uplifted lance ; but bis arm trembled, and, still within reach of the 
fearful foe, who could crush them at a blow, he did not dare to hurl the 
n into the flying monster. 

“Give it him !”’ Patrick however shouted, perfectly careless of danger, 
and only thinking at the moment of the chase. “‘ Hang the fellow, he’ll let 
the fish slip through his hands;” and, seizing his own lance be ap 
peared to be anxiously awaiting the moment when he could bur! the sbarp 
steel into the flank of his prey. The boat-steerer still hesitated, bat only 
for a moment; for if he suffered the opportunity to slip, it was a question 
whether they would ever again come up to the startled whale. The 
sail had again caught the wind, and the harpooner held the tiller firmly 
with his knees to bring the boat’s head round, and rush after the flying 
foe. At this instant the harpoon whizzed through the air deep into tha 
monster’s back, and was imbedded in the tough blubber. In a second 
the sail was again taken in, and the boat steerer, springing back to the 
tiller, made room for the harpooner to throw his lance and give the 
leviathan of the deep his death-blow. Patrick stood in the bows, with 
his lance raised for a cast, and the crew tugged away at the harpoon rope 
to bring their little barque close up to the prisoned fish. Patrick bent 
back, and while the flukes of the gigantic brute lasbed the waves close to 
them, and it rose once again to escape the danger which it saw impend- 
ing, the death-bearing stee] sank deep into the soft flank of the foe. In 
® the harpooner withdrew to repeat the blow, and the whale, in 
its fury, suddenly turned at bay, causing the sea to hiss and foam by its 


“Thick blood!” the crew shouted at this moment; but the voice of 
harpooner was heard, “ Back for your lives!’ And while the boat- 
swain threw his whole weight on the tiller, and leaned overboard to bring 
her head round, and ere the crew could ship their oars, the furious brute 
Came up with open jaws, and seizing and crushing the thin planks, tore 
asunder as if made of paper. Patrick saw the danger, knew what 
impended over them, and with an unshaking hand he again burled the 
lance at the enemy, and pierced its eye, but he could not save the boat. 
The maddened brute probably did not feel the new wound in its death- 
struggles. For, blowing out the thick black blood, and only thirsting 
for revenge, it tore the boat in pieces, and the foaming, blood-stained 
‘waves sooned closed over a mass of fragments and swimmers, who only 
tried to clutch at a plank in the instinctive feeling of self-preservation. 
Patrick had, quite, unconsciously, seized the line to which the harpoon 
was fastened, winding it round his arm ; the whale dragged him along 
through the discolored waters, and he would inevitably have been 
drowned had the fish lived a few minutes longer. But the first cast had 
ne home, and rising again to the surface, the whale swam once or 
ce in acircle, lashed the trembling waves with its gigantic flukes, and 
then floated slowly, and dead, upon the blood stained sea. Patrick, who 
had risen with it, and had been so unwillingly taken into tow by the 
whale, swam quickly up to the floating monster, and seizing the harpoon 
atill sticking in,it, raised himself up at the very moment when a piercing 
shriek sounded close behind him. In horror he turned round ; the cry 
for help was too agonising ; but he felt as if stabbed to the heart when 
he saw, at no great distance from him, the dark dorsal fins of two sharks, 
which shot greedily back and forwards, while the gurgling in the water 
just behind him, and the lashing of the waves, betrayed the spot where 
one of his comrades was fighting the fight of death in the merciless 
clutches of a third brute. 

Here and there a few of the unhappy men belonging to the boat were 
still floating on oars and planks, but only three were left of the merry 
felldws who, but a few minutes before had boldly looked danger in the 
face, and now the hyznas of the deep were revelling beneath them. Of 
what avail was the powerless blow of the arm aimed at them, or the yell 
of despair? It was music in the ears of the cold fearful monsters, with 
their catlike eyes and giant strength ; and the bloody foam which at the 
next moment floated on the surface of the water was the cerecloth of the 
unhappy men, and revealed their grave. 

“That is fearful!’ groaned Patrick, who had hardly strength enough 
to keep on the back of the whale that still offered him protection ; ‘ fear- 
ful thus to die, and no help!” And his eye sought desperately across the 
Watery waste for the saving ship, which was tacking to pick up the otber 

ts, far, far away on the horizon, And when they missed him, and 

sought for him, and could not find the boat with the glass, and sailed 
about for days in search of him, of what avail would that be to him? 
Only hours, minutes, perhaps, were alloted to him, and bis murderers 
were boundiog in their insatiate after their prey. Shudderingly 
he concealed his face in his hands, almost forgetting his own peril, not to 
see the death-struggles of his comrades around him, which was only a 
counterpart of what awaited him; but the hissing and beating of the 
‘waves compelled him at last, with that instinct of self preservation which 
clings to a straw, to think of his own salvation, or at least to defer his 
fate as long as it was possible, in order to leave room for any possibility 
ofhelp. The harpoon in the back of the whale, which he drove still 
deeper into the blubber, offered him a support to keep him on the slippery, 
smooth mass. For, although he thought once or twice about cutting 
out the head and using it a* 8 weapon of defence against the greedy 
sharks, still he immediately gave up the idea again. Once washed into 
the sea, even the sharp steel would be no protection against the agile 
shark, which would infallibly seize its prey eventually, and then draw 
him down in spite of all the wounds it might receive. But one thing he 
could do. The handle of the harpoon, a short, stout oak stick of about 
two inches in diameter, was still firmly fixed in the steel ; this he pulled 
out, cut it away from the line with the lanyard-kaoife every sailor wears 
on his ee and then fastened the cord to the ring of the harpoon. 
And while he twisted the cord tightly round his left hand to have a 
better holdfast, he seized the shaft with renewed confidence, and awaited 
with tightly-clenched teeth and flashing eye the attack of the foe, which, 
however, was deferred for some time. 

The sharks were satiated for a while, and played in the streams of 
blood which stained the water around, rather than sought for fresh prey : 
they tried at times to catch hold of the slippery, broad carcase of the 
whale, or swam lazily or sleepily among the fragments of the boat, 
seizing a plank und holding it for a while between their teeth, and then 
pushing it before them with their round, spade-shaped upper jaw. The 
weather, fortunately, was quiet and calm, and the rippling waves, in 
which the wha'‘e rose and sank, washed over Patrick, but not one of the 
sharks had come near enough to scent him, or, if it had done so, had it 
noticed him ; and he hoped, perhaps, that he would be able to hold his 
own unassailed until the ship could come up to save him, or, at least, 
send its bouts. But where was the ship? Father of mercy! there was 
no prospect of release for a long, long while. For even at the distance 
he then was, it could not escape the sailor’s practised eye that it was 
keeping away from him. The other boats, therefore, had caught their 
fish, and with their booty alongside, would not be able to look after him. 
At the same time, the sun burnt hot and scorching, on his forehead, 
and his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. Water !—the limpid 
waves bathed his feet, and should he perish of thirst? He knelt down 
and washed his forehead and temples, and eyes and lips, in order to have 
a slight :efreshment, and then he bound his handkerchief round his head 
—for he had lost bis bat at the destruction of the boat—in order to pro- 
tect it in some measure from the scorching beams. 

Through this movement, however, the attention of one of the sharks 
must have been attracted to him, or elge, though satiated and over- 
satiated, it could not resist its desire for more prey ; for just as he raised 
his hands, he noticed that one of the largest dark fins, which projected 
above the water, was swimming in a direct line towards bim. He had, 
in fact, scarcely time to raise bimself, and prepare his weapon for defence, 
when a tremendous fellow of some thirteen feet in length shot up to him, 
and tried to turn over on the back of the whale, and pluck off what was 
still upon it. But with the danger, all the sailor’s daring courage re- 
tarned to him, and swinging the heavy shaft in his hand, and hoidi.g 
the rope firmly in the other, he struck the head of the monster such a 
powerful and well-directed blow that the shark, half stunned, slipped off 

the whale and sank ere it could prepare for a renewal of hostilities, or 
perhaps make up his mind to such a serious step. 

But other sharks had been attracted by the noise and splashing, and 
although they did not dare an immediate attack on the bold mortal who 
ventured to withstand them in their native element, still they coutinually 
swam in narrower circles round the spot where he was sitting, and once 
or twice came so near that Pat gave them one or two hearty biows across 
the jaws, to teach them to be tful to him and keep their proper 
distance. But the shark is a greedy, obstinate brute, and, even if 
dangerously wounded, always returns to any booty it has once scented, 
as long as it retains the necessary strength. So it was in this iustance. 
Again and again the heavy stick was required to teach them that 

was nothing bere for them to fetch—at least, so long as the 


ment of his nervous system in the tremendous danger that ever sur- 
rounded him. 

And the yee hope of salvation thence! Deeper and deeper sank 
the sun, and the ship lay far to windward, with its brightly glistening 
sails. Bat the beasts that swam around him became more and more 
ravenous, and tried in vain to drive their teeth into the tough skin of the 
sperm fish ; and when the stars were lighted, and gradually illumined the 
whole sky, even as far as the bright strip which still lay on the westera 
horizon, be watched the glistening beams shooting athwart the limpid 
waves, as the sharks swam restlessly backwards and forwards, and the 
peril that beset him grew worse with the night. 

He clearly saw the lights of his vessel hung out for bim—he even 
noticed, when it grew quite dark, the bright glimmer of the blubber- 
lamps, and even the pale light which came from the stoves of the oil 
tryers, and were reflected in the idly-flapping sails. But what availed 
that to him? How could he bope to be seen from the ship in the dark- 
ness, and to be saved from his fearful position? and would merely human 
strength be able to endure it till the next morning? He was no longer 
strong enough even to keep on bis feet, and sought to find some little 
relief in kneeling down for a minute, or so long as the approaching 
sharks permitted, upon bis extraordinary float, and attempting to stretch 
himself at full length, even though it might be in the water. Fruitiess 
hope! bis tormentors left bim no rest, and the danger of beiug surprised, 
seized, and pulled down to a certain death, was too imminent to allow 
bim to await their attack. The most greedy of the brutes, a young fish 
of scarcely more than eight feet in length, once went so far as to seize 
the harpoon, and held it sufficiently long to be left balf dry upon the 
sperm by the retiring wave ; but the oak stick struck it such a fearful 
blow across its treacherous, crafty-looking eyes, that the shark glided off 
the slippery whale, turned up its white stomach, and sauk. But others 
took the brute’s place, and only the glistening streak in the dark water 
revealed their approach, and warned the unhappy man to prepare him- 
self for the renewed attack. 

Hour after hour thus passed in this fearful contest for life; but fresh 
hope was aroused in him when the ship drew nearer and nearer to him, 
and the signal-guns clearly and distinctly reached hisear. At last he 
was able to recognise the forms on deck, as they moved backwards and 
forwards in the flickering light. ‘“‘ Akoy—ho—ahoy!”’ his wild despair- 
ing cry was wafted across the waters, as his comrades drifted slowly past 
without noticing him—* ahoy! ” 

Again was he compelled to defend his life, for the sharks, attracted by 
the sound of a human voice, came up from all sides, and their dark 
dorsal fins cleft the surface of the water in every direction. His blow 
fell repeatedly, and the end of the tough shaft was already splintered— 
blows which would have felled an ox, but produced no further effect upon 
the shark than to make it retire for a little while. And the ship? there 
it drifted, almost within hail, Again a signal gun reached hia ear, and 
he again employed the ensuing pause to send his cry for assistance across 
the waves to the spot where salvation lay, so near, and yet so unattain- 
able. But the wind came from that quarter ; though he could so dis- 
tinctly hear the sound of the gun, and even distinguish the different 
voices on deck, he was unable to make them hear him. He only made 
his enemies around more and more active and rapacious, and their at- 
tacks became almost incessant. 

His strength, his good spirits—which had till now been kept up by the 
hope of salvation—sank, when he saw the ship drift past—sauk, when no 
meais were left him to announce his proximity. The love of life alone 
kept him upright, and urged him to defend it against the savage brutes 
until bis last breath. 

Thus night pas-ed away. The southern cross turned slowly—very 
slowly—to the West, and day at length broke in the far-distant East. 
He saw it all; be saw the sun rising from hie ocean-bed, recognised the 
contour of his vessel, the graceful masts, and the bellying sails, attempt- 
ed to make a last attempt to announce his existence, and tried to pull 
off his shirt and wave it in the air—a signal certain to be seén by the 
look-out at the mast-head—but he was not able to doit. His limbs were 
stiff and rigid, even bis voice refused its service, and he could only pro- 
duce a hoarse, gurgling sound ; his eyes burned, his head went round 
and round, and a new wild idea, like a Will-o’-the-wisp upon the broad- 
ly-spreading sea, struck him and seemed to expel all else—every thought 
of help or salvation, every hope. He began to look out among the 
sharks that incessantly swam around him for the one on which he should 
barl himself, and which he intended to destroy along with himself, by 
means of the sharp knife he wore. Again and again had this one attack- 
ed him, and allowed him neither peace nor rest, for even an hour at a 
time ; again and again, although received by fierce blows and driven 
back, it returned, the most rapacious of the rapacious band, and revenge 
he determined to have on that enemy. 

But his strength deserted him, the painful excitement of his mind 
and body threatened to overpower him, and although the sharks had 
not renewed their attack since daybreak, though they still kept round 
the dead whale—for they felt that he must soon become their prey with- 
out further trouble—he had fallen on his knees, and, half unconscious, 
only followed with his glance the dark, threatening fins. He had utterly 
forgotten the ship. 

The loud balloa of the sailors that came to save him first aroused him 
from his lethargy ; he saw the boat, but he could scarcely comprehend, 
it seemed, what it all meant, or where he actually was. But he raised 
himself once again, felt himself supported by friendly arms, greeted by 
cheering, encouraging words, and sank back in a fainting condition. The 
harpooner had received orders that, on arriving at the dark spot which 
had been seen from deck, if he found it was a dead whale, he was to give 
a signal by waving a white flag he bad taken with him, and remain there 
till the other boats could be sent to his assistance to take the dead fish in 
tow. But they had not expected to find a single, balf dead messmate 
upon it. He therefore gave the signal and stuck the flag into the body 
of the dead whale, in order that the other boats might find the spot, and 


of the sharks, which were not inclined to let their prey be so easily torn 
from them, followed the boat, and were severally lamed and killed by the 
barpooner, who could easily imagine how they must have terrified and 
tormented his messmate. 

And so ends my story about a whale. The reader may remark to him- 
self that it is “ very like a whale!” but, mind! I do not vouch for its 
autheaticity. I only tell the tale as ‘twas told to me. L, W. 





VERY ADVISABLE; A BOY’S REMINISCENCES. 


From my earliest years every body seemed to think I stood in need of 
advice. The simplest affairs were cunsidered beyond my comprehension 
without the aid of a monitor—and this from no want of natural capaci- 
ty, a8 faras I am able to perceive, but from a remarksble adaptation for 
the reception of wise saws which made itself perceptible to the most su- 
perficial acquaintance No one was too great an ass to give me the 
benefit of his counsel—fellows whom I despised, girls even, of the most 
preternatural silliness, all found occasions of showing their superiority. 
by telling me what to do, or say, or think. I seemed a blank piece of 
paper on which every person liked to try his hand, and the result of this 
perpetual indoctrination was that I learned to bave no reliance on my- 
self. I couldn’t walk through my own garden, it was thought, without 
finger-posts to guide me ; and so many posts were put up, all pointing 
in different directions, that I never felt sure of my way. Probably to 
counteract this want of firmness my friends began, when I was about fif- 
teen, to lead me with precepts on the benefits of independence—of the 
absolute necessity of standing up on all occasions for my rights,—of 
never letting an opportunity of gaining an advantage pass—and, above 
all, of being manly and decided. How could I be manly and decided 
when I bad never been allowed to have a will of my own? How could 
I take Time by the forelock—bave an eye to the main chance—strike 
while the iron was hot—be wide awake—take care of number one—or do 
any of the bundred other things I was now recommended to do when no- 
body told me how to get hold of Time’s forelock, or where to bit the 
hot iron, or what to hit it with? However, I tried to take the advice, 
and to become selfish and exacting with all my might. This is not so 
easy as it seems. I never could hoard up my rye ers fe or hide the 
box of cake and jam which was sent to me at school. I used to lend 
my cricket bat, and never get it back ; boys used to pretend they drove 
my bull into the river, and then to cover it with the initials of their names, 
and sometimes make me pay a penny an hour for the use of my own 
property ; my arrows were always missing, nd I never grodged my 
playmates whatever plaything they took. I 8aw they followed the ad- 
vice which bad been so frequently pressed on me, and were holding on 
by Time’s forelock, and hitting the hot iron as became men of sense, and ! 
respected them accordingly. If I interfered at any time with their goods 
and chattels, or even tried to borrow a book which I recognised as my 
own, they repulsed me in the most manly and decided manner; and | 
soon foresaw that they would all get on in the race of life and leave inc 
miles behind. Atcharch I used occasionally to hear some statements 





there 
young Irishman felt bimself etroug enough to struggle against hunger 
and thirst, the scorchiog sunbeams, and the constant, fearful excite- 


that gave me consolation, some advice that even encouraged me tu per- 
severe in the spiritless conduct which came to me so naturally—but the 


then rowed with the saved man, as fast as he could, to the vessel. Three} b 





clergyman, on week days, was one of the most eloquent of my advisers 
to stick up for what I could get, to stand no nonsense, and, in short, to 
fight my way through the echool with the same bullying, selfish, dig. 
honest audacity with which I was treated. I was quite willing to do 
this, but I couldn’t, so I had the double disadvantage of —s to bea 
tyrant and continuing a spoony. My virtue had no value as it was in. 
voluntary, I would have been a serpent if I could, but I bad no stin 
and was only a worm. The boy I respected most was Herbert Grab 
I respect bim still ; I saw he would rise to wealth and honour, and he 
bas done so, The second day of our friendebip he told me be bad come 
away witbout his allowance, but it was to be sent to him by post; [ 
lent him all I bad, and for a week I saw him, at all bours, in the play. 
ground swallowing apple tarts and drinking ginger beer, and filling hig 
pockets with gingerbread out of the old fruit-woman’s basket, and when 
I ventured to ask him if bis allowance had come “ You fool,’’ he said, 
“T bad it all the time, and if I bad a few more asses like you in the 
school, I would put it into the savings’ bank—mind your eye, for here 
comes a handful of cherry-stones.” The other boys applauded bis clever. 
ness, and, in my secret heart, so did 1-—it was such admirable sticking 
up for number one. 

There was a little fellow in the lowest class of the name of Know)s- 
worth, be was only half a year at the school, and was the simplest little 
boy I ever knew. I felt immensely superior to him, and once took 
away his top, but he looked so disconsolate that I pretended I had done 
it because it was not a good one, and bought a large one for him with 
the most awfully painted sides and a power of humming which would 
bave done honour to a beehive. He was a sickly, delicate, fair-haired 
fellow, with dark blue eyes, that filled with tears on the slightest provo- 
cation. He generally shed tears when he talked of home; so Grubb 
made great fun of his weakness. He always cleaned Grubb’s shoes, and 
when they were polished to his satisfaction he used to sit with the black- 
iog-brush in bis hand ready to launch it at the little boy’s head, and 
make him describe all bis family, from his father, who was afflicted with 
the gout, to his sister Mary, whom be described asa perfect angel. As 
he cried while he branched out into these descriptions, Grubb and bis in- 
timate friends enjoyed the joke exceedingly. He used to come and sit 
down beside me at a table in the hall after he had been forced to make 
these revelations, and lean his little head upon my shoulder till be fell 
asleep. I advised him to complain to the master—a Doctor of Divinity, 
who bad written Latin notes to the Gospel of St. Jobn—and the master 
told him be was a fool for bis pains ; and when all the fellows went up, 
one after another, and assured the Doctor that Grubb was an excellent 
youth, and very kind to little boys, Knowlsworth was flogged for false 
accusation, and very generally cut by the school, and, in fact, so was I, 
which I very much regretted, for I looked up with uofeigned veneration, 
not unmixed with envy, to those bigh-epirited young gentlemen who 
carried into practice the lessons of worldly wisdom which were wasted 
upon me. How often I had been told to carry my bead above everyone 
else, to vindicate my position, and make myself feared aod respected in 
the school. There was not one of us who did not fear and respect Her- 
bert Grubb except little Harry Knowlsworth, but he was a curious boy, 
and bad not received the same kind of lessons at home as the rest of us, 
He said Grubb was a bully, and he was sure was a coward ; now, his 
papa had told him a coward coulda’t be a gentleman, and a bully 
couldn’t be a Christian. I wondered at the time if old Mr. Kaowlsworth 
knew that Grubb’s father had married the daughter of an Irish earl, and 
that she was really Lady Glendower Grubb? How could her son then 
not be a gentleman? I knew he was a Christian, for he borrowed my 
Bible and Prayer-book, and I never liked to ask him for them again. 
We were two Pariabs, Harry Koowlsworth and I, and I daresay he did 
me a great deal of barm, for whereas, being four or five years older, [ 
ought to have raised him up to my level and have taught bim the vices 
and knowingnesses of my more advanced period of life, he dragged me 
down to his, and I never rose above nine or ten years old all the time 
he was at school. But this was not long. He began to be ill in the mid- 
dle of the half-year, and the cruelty of Herbert Grubb and his friends to 
increase. They now insisted on bis describing bis sister Mary not as the 
charming creature the little boy represented her, but as hump-backed 
and with a stutter, with moral qualities tomatch. Nothing would tempt 
Harry to give utterance to the terrible names the coterie of wits and ty- 
rants affixed to the object of the child’s affection. So brushes were flung 
at his head, and the clothes torn off his bed, and water thrown on his 
face, and his hands held till they blistered close to the fire, but he would 
not say that Mary was a thief, or had ran away with the groom, or was 
anything but the best of beings, and as I sometimes shared in the = 
ishments inflicted on our obduracy, for I was as firmly persuaded as Har 
ry of the angelic nature of his sister, we used to retire to remote corners 
of the playground, and there the heroic brother would tell me for hours 
what a kind, clever, admirable girl his sister was, and what a noble, 
generous old man bis father ; and then he used to take my band, and 
then, on looking carefully round and seeing no one near, he used to press 
it to his lips and say that, next to those two in all the world, he liked me 
best, and I used to feel ita great consolation, amidst the contempt ofall 
the other boys, that this little fellow was attached tome. However, we 
had not time to grow more intimate, for he became rapidly worse, and 
was sent home a month before the holidays began. I got a letter from 
him to say that his sister was at school in France or Italy, I forget which, 
but was expected home in three months, and then he would tell ber all 
about my kindness, and begging me not to believe the things that Grubb 
and his companions bad said about her, but to like her for bis sake. 

Bat he did not live to see the sister he was so fond of. He eent me 
beautiful locket that Mary had given him, and I was to wear it always, 
and never forget him if we never met again. And just when we were 
going down, the Doctor, in shaking hands with Grubb, said, “ You will 
be sorry to hear your little favourite Knowlsworth is dead—a delicate 
boy, and I believe you were very kind to him, only, perbaps, a little too 
rough (as high epirited young gentlemen often are) in your play. Good- 


ye—my respectful duty to Lady Glendower.” 

As to me, nobody took any notice, luckily, of how I bore the news. 
Grubb bore it very well. He said, * Ab! is he dead, poor fellow? I'm 
glad now I was alwaysso attentive to him.” I don’t think the conscience 
begins to have any power till manhood. Here was a boy who sbould 
have felt like a murderer, and really believed himself to have been kind 
to the victim of his cruelty. I could not help having some thoughts like 
that in spite of my respect. 

Our meeting next half-year poor Harry was forgotten by everybody 
except by me. I always wore the locket next my heart, and often took 
it out to look at the hair. Mary’s and Harry’s had been tied in a kool 
long ago, and the boy had added my initial as a loop atthe top. It was 
valuable, too, for the case was of gold, and there were Jarge real pearl 
ali round the rim. It was detected round my neck at the batbing, 904 
got noised all through the school ; and it happened one day when I ws 
io the water four or five of the biggest boys kept me engaged and guard 
ed me from making my way to the bank, and when at last I reached the 
place where my clothes were lying, the locket was gone. I could not tell 
who had taken it. I spoke to the master, and he quoted many texts from 
Scripture against evil speakers and false accusers. He found out tbat 
my tuspicions rested on Giubb—be raid Grubb was an honour tothe 
school, had noble blood in his veins, and if I could not substantiate ™Y 
horrible accusation be would consider whether I should not be publicly 
expelled. On this I begged to withdraw suspicions and accusation, 
to be allowed to submit to the loss. He paused for some time, but ® 
last agreed to pass over my conduct, as a knowledge of such an uochrit 
tain disposition might injure my prospects in life. Shortly after that be 
was made a bishop in consideration of his skill in Greek quantities, 
I had to go to another school. My prospects in life, of which the bisbo? 
had been so considerate, did not appear to brighten, though I was for ; 
while delivered from the tyranny of Grubb. But there are Grubbs at & 
schools. I tried in vain to assert my rights : I made my claims either 
at the wrong time or in the wrong manner, so when my relations 9° 
friends perceived tbat I derived no benefit from their counsels, but = 
allowed every opportunity to slip by, they determined to send me t0 ss 
bar as a profession, where if I did not struggle I must yield. It was = 
forcing a man to swim by throwing him into deep water. The pluoet 
I made excited laughter in others, and weariness in myself ; so I a 
mined to live quietly on the small income I possessed, and watch t ; 
ocean and the tempest-tossed barks upon it from the safe eminence of 4 
huudred a-year. ‘ Foolish fellow,’’ said one of my most intimate frien’ 
“to be satisfied with two hundred a-year ; you know nothing, WY wd 
Piustic, of the management of money—uow, that is what I have patl’ 
larly studied all my life—I will give you my advice, and you may £00 
remove to Belgrave Square.” How kind! here was a practical oe : 
be had been educated as a civil engineer, then he turned architect, t 
went into the corn trade, and was a prodigious authority about railw, 
and other lucrative speculations. He came to me in two days— 

“ Have any money you can immediately command ?” 

“ Yes; I have two thousand pounds in the funds.’’ of 
“ That will exactly do; I belong to a company for the manufactare 





soap out of tallow candles. It is secured bya patent. I mysel! Bo 
more shares than I can conveniently pay the calls upoa—hundred? 
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he shall have three hundred and fifty 
to be allowed only a few: you ve three hundr 

ane will pay thirty per cent., and you may safely increase your ex- 

penditure by six bu wed @ yoes. ted with one of 

I bought a horse—the same friend had three, and “ w ra 

m—which, however, unfortunately became lame. thought of giving 
ap my humble apartment, as be said it was for the benefit of the compa- 
py that the partaers should live in good parts of the town ; he got me 
Tieoted director, with a salary of two hundred a-year, and my gratitade 
knew no bounds. He lived with his aunt, and I presented her with a tea 
service, from Randle and Bridge, with an allegorical sculpture on the 
coffee pot, representing Generosity pouring wealth from corouco)la 
into the lap of Friendship. I did several other foolish things, and seut 
down to the committee room of the company in a clarence, which I job- 
bed for three months, and even had my crest—a sheep’s head with its 
mouth opea—paianted on the panel. How I despised my injudicious ad- 
yisers! Haven’t I taken care of myself? Haven't I got hold of time by 
the forelock ? I turned the tables upon them, and gave them immense 
quantities of advice. I advised the most pertinacious of my counsellors 
—-a Scotchman who was connected with a Greek house ia the City—to 
oin our company. The man was thunder struck. What! get advice 
from me! He came to me,—‘ Ye’re a bigger fule than ever,’’ he said : 
«how do ye think ony body can mak’ a profit by turnin’ good can les 
into bad saip? The can’les is dearer than the saip, and ye’re just @ pro: 
digious ass !”’ 

Pais turned out to be true. I lost all the money I put into the con- 
cera, and paid a little more to et a quittance from all liabilities. But 
my friend was not abashed. He said to me, “ Your horse is lame—nobody 
can perceive it till it has been ridden a mile or two—he isn’t worth ten 

nods, but I have a very silly friend feom Devonshire, I daresay he will 
give yoa fifty guineas—you’re too much a man of the world to refuse a 

offer |’ ; 
5008 id, “ Certainly not ; it would be strange if, afterall my experience, 
I waso’t a man of the world.” , , 

So after that, when I spoke to him about having sold me his shares in 
the candle-soap patent, he said— 

“I have had great experience, sir ; I am a man of the world, as you 
were willing to be about yeur old screw of a horse, only the Devonshire 
spoony taraed out to be a man of the world too.” : 

There was nothing to be done, so I went into humbler lodgings, gave 
up my club, never took anybody’s advice, and never was asked by any- 
body for mine. But one day the whole destiny of my life seemed tochange, 
I met Herbert Grubb in the street—we had not met for twelve or thirteen 
years, but he knew me at once. He was what is called bead of a depart- 
ment and member of parliament, overwhelmed with business, and anxious 
for a secretary who would require no salary, but rely on the polit.cal in- 
terest of bis chief. He installed me at once. I answered all his letters, 
read up historical allasious, and pored over the index verborum of the 
classics for his quotations. He was delighted with my patience and per- 
severance, he asked me to dinner, and introduced me to his wife, a tall 
majestic woman, with noble features, which never relaxed into a smile, 
but which must have been wonderfully beautiful if they could have 
clothed themselves in that sunshine of the heart which makes even the 
plainest faces loveable. Her eyes were amazingly brilliant, and her 
cheeks glowed with hectic flushes which made her very sad to look on, 
in spite of her beauty. She was very kind, but it did not escape my no- 
tice that she was unhappy ; when Grubb was in one of his bullying moods 
she used to look with pitying eyes on bis much-enduring secretary. As 
to me, I did not mind it. I had always prophesied he would get on in 
the world, and I was rather proud than otherwise to acknowledge the 
superiority which I had foreseen. She was surprised at his harsh airs of 
command to an old schoolfellow and a better scholar than himself, but 
she said nothing, only when I was going away she used to come for- 
ward and take my hand and wish me good-bye with such a sweet voice 
and such a compassionate smile that I dreamt of them all night. 

Friends bad gathered round me again, and were prodigal of advice. 
“Go in and win,” said one, “she certainly likes you, and her fortune is 
secured upon herself—he treats her so ill that the world will be on her 
a n She has fifteen hundred a-year, and can dispose of it as she 

es. 

Here was advice—here was another hammer to weld my fortunes with 
while the iron was hot—here was a chance not to be thrown away. Oh! 
if they had seeu the stately form they degraded with their ribald sugges- 
tions, the noble face, the imperial eyes—and she was evidently dying, and 
Grabb evidently knew it ; and there were evidently fights going on. and. 
indeed, I knew that he was leaving her no rest till she disposed of every- 
thing in his favour, as ber guardian had secured her the power of doing, 
at the time of her marriage ; and I watched the gradual embitterment ou 
one side and increasing contempt on the other. It couldn’t last long. 
One day, whea I was ion my small apartment, after a morning’s work io 
Herbert’s office, a tap came to my door, and the lady came in. “ You 
must come with me,” she said, “for you are my only friend in all the 
world—don’t refuse me my first and last request, you shall know the rea- 
gon soon.” So she took me with her toa lawyer’s, and left me in the 
euter room while she transacted business in the office. It didn’t last 
half an hour ; she introduced me to the lawyer when she came out, and 
said, “‘ Remember!” Then she went away, and I shook hands wich her 
as I put her into her brougham, and, do you know, she took my hand and 
held it to her lips, and when she let it go again her eyes were filled with 
tears. She laid her head back in the carriage, and I never saw her 
again. Ina fortnight or three weeks she died. The funeral was very 
private. My chief did not go—I went as his representative ; his attorney 
also was there, and the old gentleman to whom I had been introduced as 
T have said—a kind old man, and deeply affected, and so wasI. “ You 
must come home with me,” he said, “ for I have business of the greatest 
importance to transact with you.” When we reached his office he shut 
the door, he went to a tin-case, took out a parchment, and said, “ Open 
that carefully, there is something in it that deeply concerns yourself.” I 
unfolded the package, and there lay in the middle of the page, suspended 
by a black silk ribband, a locket set in pearls, and I knew it at once—it 
was little Harry Kuowlsworth’s memorial—and there, still fresh as if but 
yesterday put in, were the initials of the little boy and his sister looped 
up by mine. ‘She was Mary Koowlsworth,” said the old gentleman, 
“and only lately discovered a mistake under which she married Mr. Grubb. 
She was told by the Bishop of Tufton that he had been her brother’s triend 
at school—she became his wife from gratitude, not from affection. In a 
drawer, some months since, she found the locket—in her husband’s secre- 
tary she recognised the companion, friend, and fellow sufferer of young 

y- You will therefore, accept the fortune she leaves you as a legacy 
from both. Any advice we can give you in the management—” 

“It shall lie quietly in the funds,” [ said, “and every half-year I will 
go and draw the dividends. I will buy a revolving-pistol when I leave 
this room, and will shoot the first man who offers me advice.” 





THE FEBRUARY WINTER IN ENGLAND 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, 


That ridiculous myth, “the oldest inhabitant,” has been very much 
pressed into the service of late, to tell us—as usual—what he does not 
remember. He is the most positive non-conductor of information that 
ever was known, and but for its being absolutely impossible to discover 
his “whereabout,” one might fancy that his /ocus standi was, as an 

h member might say, on one of the seats of the Treasury bench of the 
House of Commons. 

This individual has recently been heard to declare, by somebody not 
Much more discoverable than himself, that he has no recollection of 
having ever experienced such severe weather as that with which we have 
ust been visited. To “a certain extent”—(a sort of parliamentary 
Phrase, which means a great deal or nothing at all)—the old mutf—(he 
Will, I trust, pardon me for using such an expression, meffs being at a 
Premium at this time of the year)—to a certain exteat, then, the old 
muff is right: the weather has been uncommonly severe, and perhaps it 
y Fe on record that winter, after playing at fastand loose with us 

Oughout the legitimate season, should suddealy fix upon February for 

© performance ofhis most fantastic tricks, which, if they do not make 
h © angele weep, produce something very like that effect upon mortal 

ouseholders with empty coal-cellars, At all events, such a sharp frost, 
th so much snow and ice, is a novelty to which we have not for many 
Lg been accustomed. It is almost as strange a visitant as War, but let 
wh Ope that we may be able to give a better account of it than those— 
a oever they may happen to be—(a point on which no two persons are 
ney wne are responsible for the mismanagement of our military 
perations, 
of hin = winter are apt to hunt in couples, at all events in the ideas 
eouse who, not claiming to be “the oldest inhabitant,” can awake the 
‘an nf there lorty years. In the beginuing of 1814 I knew, vaguely 
where ‘ ing @ very Juvenile echool-boy, that war was going on some: 
winter’ ho aber no vagueness in my knowledge of the existence of 
. at was a tangible fact of every hour’s experience. The daily 
Kew, beside the long wall which then was 


Walk from Richmond-green to 


decorated with chalk drawings of all the ships in the British navy, and a 
represeatatiou of more than all the chain and ball-shot and piles of can- 
noa-balls than, to my apprebension, ever could have been fired off, let the 
war last till ‘the crack of doom :” that long wall above which the trees 
hung a canopy of rime, depending from the branches in every variety of 
beautiful form! The retarn from Kew tg Richmond, not by the road 
but the river, no longer a “silent highway,” bat a firm and compact 
mass of ice on which shouting thousands were in motion, skating, sliding, 
playing at football and hocky—on which fairs were being held and oxen 
roasted whole, and on which a printiog-press was actually established ! 
It Ly indeed, a winter that made itself felt then and remembered after- 
wards, 

In later years there came other fits and snatches of winter, such as I 
can recall when,ia 1837, I crossed the Eibe at Lauenbarg ona raft, which 
was with difficulty propelled through the immense blocks of ice that 
came drifting down from the Saxon Switzerland : and when, after reach- 
ing Hamburgh, fearfal of not catching the steamer for London, I found 
ber so firmly embedded in ice that my only chance of seeing home that 
Christmas presented itself in the miserable aiternative of a wretched 
journey in a Schnel/ post across the dreary heathbs that lie between Har- 
burg and Bremen,and so on through a less desolate country to the 
Rhine. Such as when in Paris, in 1829, that unknown event (to “ the 
oldest inhabitant’) occurred of the Seine being “ deux fois prise’’—that 
is tosay, frozen over twice, with an interval of thaw between, which 
suffered its waters to flow freely, only to be hardened, as it seemed, to 
still greater density. Such, also,as when in Brussels, in 1844, the 4//ée 
Verte used to be crowded with spectators to see the Flemish peasants, 
male and female, come skating to market in long files with the balanced 
motion of a pendulum, or the undulating advance of the great sea-serpent; 
when, in the same season, the great fountain in the centre of Liége re- 
sembled an eruption of lava suddenly converted into ice, and figares as 
weird as the Kobolds of the northern mythology, as shadowy as the 
White Lady of the neighbouring forest of the Ardennes, seemed to be 
the frozen guardians of the fount. 

But these recollections of winter—in Europe at least—had reference 
only to periods of brief duration, and except that we were put in mind 
oue night in January twelvemonth that snow could fall in London—( who 
has forgotten the impossibility of getting a cab that night, or how, not 
despairingly, we returoed to the fireside and told ghost-stories and drank 
cherry-brandy “ till all was blue’’—that isto say, till daylight came ti— 
we had almost arrived at the conclusion that a hard winter was a mere 
bugbear, an Old Bogy to frighten children with, a nonentity that was 
either snuffed out or had emigrated. Year after year came round, and 
still, as the days dwindled to their shortest span, the “ Green Yule,” as 
they say in the North, be -okened the “ fat kirk-yard,” and green peas 
and strawberries were not held to be such utter impossibilities. This de- 
lusion was repeated this winter: December went by, foggy but not 
frosty ; January came, and for the first fortnight we lapped ourselves iu 
a sort of Stygiau-Elysium, swallowing our usual quantum of easterly 
wind and coughing it back again, not much the better for the visitation ; 
but it was destined that the latter balf of that month should be worse 
than the beginning, and with the snow came harder weather than we had 
yet experienced, which promised to last. That promise was not fulfilled 
to the letter : as the month ended, a rapid thaw came on—with all those 
direful accompaniments that make pedestrians wish to be water fowl—to 
perform their wading in a natural, if not a graceful manner. The thaw, 
however, lasted only long enough to be disagreeable, and before the first 
snow had melted another fall took place, the wind settled into an inflexi- 
ble north-easter, and without admitting of any room for doubt, the Febra- 
ary Winter began. 

The Omnibus proprietors were, as usual, the first to indicate the 

change. The third horse, the Unicorn of their team, like the pilot of a 
string of wild geese, outwardly and visibly declared the arrival of hard 
weather, which the extra sixpence or shilling, laid on in the most auto- 
cratical style, utterly regardless of distance, painfully impressed on the 
minds of economical travellers. The cabmen followed suit. as far as lay 
in their power—that is to say, they bullied the weak and appealed to the 
compassion of the strong. But the demand for vehicular conveyance 
soon relaxed. People found that the more they trusted to the locomo- 
tive powers of horses, the longer their journeys lasted, the colder they 
themselves became, and pedestrianism revived. Every stout gentleman 
of one’s acquaintance realised, in his own idea, the performances of Cap- 
tain Barclay. It became dangerous to turn a corner too suddenly, lest 
you should find yourself unexpectedly rebounding from the well-buttoned- 
up and portly convexity of some opposing form advancing at the rate of 
at least six miles an hour, with all the explosiveness of a bursting boiler. 
Those who encountered friends in the streets had only time to nod to 
each other as they went past ; their eyelids were too stiff to wink, their 
lips too hermetically glued together to speak. 
Down came the snow, heavier than before, and the pace moderated, 
except with the very light-weights. Nothing under nine stone could get 
over the ground unsupported, with any chance of safety. Where the 
snow was suffered to stay it froze, where it was swept away the iron 
plates above the coal-cellars were so many points in the sliding scale. 
Pantiog aud unsuspecting pedestrians were brought up so suddenly, 
that if they did not measure their lengths on the pavement they were 
sure to bite their tongues half through ; and Mr. McCann, the excellent 
and indefatigable surgeon of Parliament-street, has, I am told, pub- 
lished in a tabular form all the accidents from frost that have been 
brought to him, and nine-tenths of them, I hear, have been bitten 
tongues. 

Meantime, the waters in and around London rapidly congealed, and 
the “ boys’’—that desperate race—suddenly abandoned their brooms and 
left off ringing at bells with the cry of ‘‘ Want your door swept?” and 
made their habitat the shores of the Serpentine, ready for the first rush, 
which generally ends in immersion. Old and young now flocked forth 
to the Parks, the only question, the only thought being “ whether the 
ice would bear!” 

“General February”—as Prince Menschikoff has dubbed him—very 
soon answered that question. By the end of the first week of his career 
there was no apparent difference of solidity between land and water. The 
thermometer became lower every morning, the ice thickened every hour. 
and the burry-scurry amusements of wioter fairly set in. Its first-fruits, 
uatil everybody had established his equilibrium, were apparent in bruises, 
contusions, black eyes, cut faces, and other consequences of volatility 
and collision. The Chinese ceremony of Ko-tou was practised, involun- 
tarily, on all the ornamental waters of the metropolis, though in no or- 
namental manner, while the utility of tumbling was illustrated by the 
increased demand for diachylon. The skate-makers—who, if they see a 
single flake of snow fall, immediately pile the shop-windows with their 
implements—began to reap a plentiful harvest. Those who were passés- 
maitres in the skater’s art, took possession of the choicest spots on the 
ice to cut spread eagles, pirouette, and charm the eyes of the fair who 
gazed on their “ manly forms’’—the skaters of course being wholly un- 
conscious of the interest they excited. Then there were the racing, go- 
ahead class—long-legged guardsmen, short-legged navvies (giving it out 
that they were Dutehmen), who did—or said they did—their mile a 
minute. Woe unto such as crossed their path—woe sometimes to them- 
selves, for under the arches of the Serpentine-bridge were ranges of che- 
vaux-de-frises, ingeniously placed like the abbatis in front of Sebastopol ; 
& pleasant and humane contrivance invented iy the park-keepers, which 
ouly resulted, however, in the spiking of one Member of Parliament. Be- 
sides these there were the experimentalists, they who for the first time 
endued the steel shoe, and afforded to the benevolent-minded—more en- 
tainment than all the rest put together. How graceful those out-spread 
limbs! How charming the combination of angels! How wonderful that 
tour-de-force! How stunning the prostration! How excessively un- 
kind to laugh at it! 

Bat “ vogue la galére!’’ Every one who ventures on the ice must 
take his chance of a tumble. Yet there are other things to enjoy besides 
the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures. Look at that Esquimaux dog 
(it is only a black Newfoundland, promoted for the occasion) careering 
along, with a huge fellow in a basket, attached by long traces! He 
leaves everything bébiod him, even his driver, for a frozen hummock of 
snow upsets the carriage and discharges the living cargo sprawling on 
the ice, himself uncatchable for the next half hour, so delighted is he 
with the unwonted exercise. But here comes something more genuine! 
(t is Captain Wheatley of the Guards, in his well-appointed sleigh, 
driving a beautiful bright bay, fleet as a reindeer, and as slenderly 
‘ormed, that speeds to the music of countless bells, and leaves the swiftest 
skaters far behind. Captain Wheatley has it all to himself for the first 
lew days ; then other sleighs appear, and finally Royalty deigns to show 
itselfon runners. Ab, those sleighs! Talk of the pleasure of conduct- 
ing an express train! it is nothing to the delight of driving tandem in a 
sleigh, nor does it appear half so rapid. Enveloped in a bearskin, with 
a farry companion by your side (who turns out when the journey is over 
‘o be an excessively pretty girl), the light carriage glides over the crisp 
snow, the frost crackles in the air, the sleigh-bells jingle, the road is 





devoured, the glistening trees by the roadside seem “ fleeting to a back- 
ward sky :” you have all the whirl and excitement of Leonora’s midnight 











ride without its fatal dénouement ; unless, indeed, that furry com 
should be the fate that makes or mars your existence. Those slei 
indeed! I could tell more than one curious of what bas bap 
with them, if I had room ; but Time itself has a pair of skates on at this 
moment—tbe month is the shortest in the year, and I am throwing these 
hurried recollections together while an inexerable printer—who won’t 
give me time to describe how thousands skated on the Serpentine i 
toreblight—is clamouring for the promised copy. Let me then be 
What isthe general appearance of the Thames at this moment? I 
stand on London Bridge, and looking eastward behold a p of real 
Dutchmen, who for the nonce have substituted “ the Pool’ for their well- 
beloved canals, and are skimming over its frozen surface with ager 
lightness: nearer still the same scene is exhibited at Pickle-herring 
Stairs, by individuals who, in all probability, have a good right to be 
known by one part of that designation. But this is not the prevailing 
feature of the Thames, which wears a sullen, threatenin ect, with ite 
frozen-in steamers and its huge blocks of ice that sail slowly along the 
narrow, blackened tracks with which the river is streaked, or, drifted 
ashore by the current, lie piled like Arctic bergs. Were my vision 
telescopic, like some of the wonderful “ waistcoat-pocket glasses” adver- 
tised by Mr. Solomon, and could I follow the sinuosities of the st 
I should see the Thames all ice from Hammersmith to Hampton, 
they who earn their bread between its banks or on them, watermen or 
= all frozen out alike. But why, in the egotistical phrase of 

ndoner, whese mental vision is shut up within the limits of the bills 
of mortality,—whby confine myself to a radius of a dozen miles, when 
the same visitation of frost and snow prevails throughout the kingdom? 
In some parts of the country locomotion has left the highways and 
betaken itself to the canals and rivers. What do they send us word 
from Lincolnshire? On the Witham, between Boston and that far- 
famed city over which Somebody is ever looking with longing eyes—a 
distance of five-and-thirty miles—the “ voyage,” as they term it, is 
regularly performed on foot. At Crowland they have announced a 
sweepstakes on skates, which is “ open to all England,”—a safe offer, 
when the inhabitants of the next village vainly endeavour to plough 
their way through the snow-drifts to reach it. On the Trent, near 
Beeston, people warm themselves beside huge fires which blaze on the 
ice in the middle of the stream. In Devonshire, the skittle-players leave 
their games to dress their dinners at the gas-stoves on the Exe. At 
Southampton, the dinners themselves are February’s a for there 
the mullet, with powerless fins, come floundering ashore, and make, as it 
were, but one leap from their native brine to the fish-kettle. On the 
north-eastern coast, the sea-gulls seeking refuge in towns far inland, 
hope to be mistaken for pigeons; and at the Lands-end every descrip- 
tion of wild-fowl that never met before is now assembled in one vast mar- 
ketable congregation. On the wolds of Yorkshire and the mountains of 
Wales the mutton (unroasted) lies buried beneath the snow, and—I 
grieve to add—the shepherds are often lost in endeavouring to reclaim 
it. Winter, in short, is paramount everywhere.* His most singular 
freak appears, to my thinking, in the following fact : 
The a carefully registered, marked its lowest on Valen- 
tine’s Da 

This os veoteted in the veracious type of the Times newspaper of the 
19th ult., as having occurred—of all the places in the world—at the vil- 
lage of “ famed”? Dunmow! 
Let me hope, as affairs of the heart are always governed by contraries, 
that a favourable omen may be inferred from this phenomenon, and 
that, though Valentine’s Day was the coldest in the year, it only made 
those draw closer together who are qualifying for Mr. Ainsworth’s forth- 
coming Flitch of Bacon. 
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WILLIS’S FIRST POLITICAL SPEECH. 
In one of his pleasant letters from Idlewild addressed weekly through the 
Home Journal to his partner, General Morris—we find N. P. Willis thus des- 
cribing his first appearance as a public orator. 

There are many things we like to have done just once—not to die in 
ignorance and go to another planet where there may be no such thing— 
and my country life is newly enriched, at present, with one such e 
rience. I may mention it, for I was surprised into it, and shall P y 
never do so any more ; and the historian, besides, may like to be helped to 
the fact: Ihave made a speech at a political meeting! You will think 
at once of a pump giving out water from the handle—my refreshment 
for the thirsty world finding its way from the wells of thought, habitually 
by quite another channel—but, listen to my confession. 

With the morning’s pucker of work to unkink, and an hour-ago’s din- 
ner to remind of its more active duties, I was-galloping over the snow 
towards Newburgh, (three p. m., February 10, 1855,) as mere a republic 
of animals, me and my horse, as ever formed themselves into “ United 
States””—the majority (of legs) however, as usual, not having the upper 
hand. Ata fork of the road, the minority (that wore the spurs) came to 
a halt, to let pass a double sleigh. In it were several of the leading New- 
burghers, bound to the village beyond, to attend a public meeting—one 
that had been announced for the discussion of the present vexed question 
—whether the country should be divided. “Would I got’—* vote 
wanted probably, countenance certainly”—“ owned it to neighbors to 
take part in their public interests”—* supercilious not to ’’—“ duty to 
country at large”—* health and exercise second to patriotic obligations.’ 
Well—yes, I would !—(though I had never in my life, been to a political 
meeting, and did not know whether it was opened with a bymn or the 
reading of the Declaration of the Independence)—for once, I would! 

As I trotted along after the big sleigh, I took rather a more general 
view than ever before of my dependencies as a one-vote inhabitant Equi- 
distant from three villages, Cornwall, Canterbury and Moodna, (a mile, 
say, from Idlewild to each), we are subject of course, to, three times the 
usual amount of “ local influences,” most of which, thus far, have been 
very agreeable—including even the road-labor claimed exclusively by 
each uf the three Pathmasters, and amounting, all three, to no more than 
this branch of public indifference seems to me to require. The three seta 
of village gossip, at whose triple mercy we are, treat us tenderly, I be- 
lieve—perhaps because we might appeal from a severe one to the other 
more merciful two. To a corner from either one, in case my vicious horse 
succeeds in his ardent endeavours, I trust I should be sadly welcome. Of 
the two plump and popular Bonifaces of Cornwall and Canterbury, (for 
Moodna, though it has three factories and a Post-office, has no public 
house), I enjoy the jolly friendship, with un-grudged use of tie-post and 
any other stand-up-for-me that occasion may require, I have every reason 
to suppose. The village tailor of Canterbury, who has made all my 
clothes for the last three years, is my friend, I know—and to be counted 
as two, for he and his goose are the oracles of the neighbourhood in their 
showy emporium of the Fashions. With the freighting interests on the 
river, the lumber and butter interests “up back,’’ the influential store- 
keepers, and the spontaneous boys, (who, in all three villages, have treated 
me with affectionate familiarity from the beginning), I think I have m 
share of political and county influence. On the whole, I was rather ple 
with the character of the virgin vote I was about to give, and trusted that 
the bridegroom question, under such softening power, would soothe down 
into a spirit of love and accommodation. 

The village looked quite astir around the tavern as the sleigh ahead of 
me jingled up. There was a spare post, where my horse could amuse him- 
self with Scott’s plate of the Fashions in the tailor’s window, while the 
sunshine added its persuasion to the tie-strapin keeping him quivt ; and, 
leaving there this dictateable and unrepublican half of my usual identity, 
I crossed over to my twenty-millionth of duties as an unmounted repub- 
lican—mentally apologizing to my country, of course, for the two mo- 
narchial spurs which I trusted would escape notice. and which made my 
heels contradict the republican respect for the majority. 

Public spirit was very lively among the decanters as I entered the bar- 
room, and a large majority of those present were addressing their fellow- 
citizens. The shake of hands I found quite unanimous; and, the repub- 
lic thus recognised all round, we turned to the opposite door, where John 
Synes, the rosy landlord of Cornwall, stood amnouncing that all was 
ready. He led the way and America followed up two pair of stairs, The 
meeting was to be held in the garret, that being the largest room in the 
house and appropriated usually to any chance overflowings of company— 
the “ double beds” being of indefinite accommodation, either for sleepers 
or sitters down. Seeing a stupendous brass knocker on the inside of the 
door, I inquired its use, and found that the garret was used also as a 
Freemason’s Lodge ; though what secret ir hidden under a brass knocker 
which communicates information only to those outside, I did not ve 
definitely understand. As the crowd poured in, I found a comfortable 
seat for myself on a wooden bench, under the corner of the roof, and the 
Public being distributed about among the beds and other furniture, we 
voted in a Chairman and Secretary, and proceeded to business. 

The question was the proposed division of the county, or the creation 
of a new Highland county, which should have Newburgh for its county- 
town. Old Orange County, with Goshen for its official capital, is some- 





* Of course, the Thaw set in while this article was passing through th 





press. The Clerk of the Weather always will interfere. He might just as 
well have waited a week longer.—D. C, 
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many an English family under the law of primogeniture, where 

son (Goshen with fifteen huudred inhabitants) has all the hon- 

our and consideration, while a younger son (Newburgh with twelve thou- 
inhabitants) is bigger and worthier. Americans-like, the people be- 


to fret at this perpetuation of a superiority unsupported by its origin- | y 


al claim. But, besides this republicanism of the question, the Highland 
corner of the county wants the change for convenience. Newburgh is 00 
the river-—Gosben twenty miles back. We go to Newburgh with our 
uce and business ne day—-to Goshen only when compelled as jury- 
men or litigants at law. With courts and records at Newburgh, we sbould 
gave the expense and travel to that out of the way town in the back 
country, besides having a bandsomer county-town six times as big, and 
named alter the green Highlands that enclose us, iastead of after a 
Prince of Orange, whose memory smelt mouldy, long ago. 
Of course there was an opposition, The Goshen interest, and the law- 
ers whose fees and field were larger in proportion to the remoteness and 
nvenience, had been stirring early. Two ideas—(quite as many at & 
time as the mind of here and there a man has room for)—bad been indus- 
triously whispered about—-one addressed to the pride, the other to the 
ce “A bigger county-town was going to cost more,” and “ New- 
rgb was tryivg to lord it over all the little towns, and they should’at 
stand it.” ‘ 

As usual, the more reasonable side bad taken the least precaution ; 
and Newburgh bad dose the unwise thing to send down ber best dressed 
and most aristocratic-looking lawyer to address the meeting. As counsel- 
lor Hasbrouck stepped in front of the stove at the motion “* made and se- 
conded” by my friend Synes, I was sorry that there was no concealment 
for his boots—for they were of a supercilious sbape and slenderness that 
Was very little likely to help the question. Of the political influence 
of such trousers and cravat as formed a visible portion of bis address, I 
bad a similarly sad misgiving. He commenced most winningly and de- 
precatingly, however, and, in a speech of half an hour, (during which he 
Teplied courteously to the tall stone-mason who built one of my gates, 
and who walked up and down tbe room with his hat on, expressing his 
Bnqualified disapprobation,) he made the advantages of the proposed di- 
vision reasonably incoutrovertible. We Storm-Kingers, particularly, I 
thought, were shown to be the gainers by the change. 

As the elegant counsellor retired once more behind the stove in the 
Corner, there was a call from the chairman for any opposite-minded gen- 
tleman who might be inclined to express his opinion. No one answered. 
Our herculean stone-mason “ had the floor,” promenading between 
the big bed and the front of the table, but be was only eloquent 
in interruption. The Cornwall butcher’s fearful elbow was nudged, 
but he was not “ feeling very well.’”’ All of a sudden, my friend Synes, 
the secretary, stood up and looked over to our side, and—before I could 
catch my breath—he “ moved and seconded unanimously,” that I should 
address the meeting. Ob, John Synes! And after all my sympathy, 
when your tavern on the dock was half washed away with that last- 
abe pone But it will not happen again—either avalanche— 

ust 

My first sensation, when the blood at my heart got upon its legs 
again, was a staggering of my individual permanency under so many 
expecting eyes. I felt going to disappear. I had not, at that moment, 
the slightest intention of comylying with my fellow countrymen’s flatter- 
ing tounder-clap. With a look downward, however, to collect courage, 
to express my thanks and excuses, I caught sight of my boots—boots with 
no disparagement of another man’s boots in them, it struck me at a 
Foe a I beard the call of my country! Why bad counsellor Has- 

ouck’s undeniable argument been received with dissent visible in all 
faces? It wus his boots! Ibad seen it! Patriotism—poured over so 
glowingly over the tops of such better-than-you-sirs—was not for repub- 
can acceptation. It must come from other boots to be recognised and 
trusted. Mine were there—born for the crisis—twenty-shilling demo- 
racy in their very look. By such as these, rescued and borne aloft, the 
same prostrated banner might wave triumphantly. I felt the mission— 
in toe-toe and to the bottom of my soles! 

There was quite a silence as I stepped forward. Scarce a man present 
between whom and me there was not a reciprocal knowledge of length 
of axle-tree, from daily turnings out, on the road—yet, accustomed as I 
Was to see most of them with their hats on, their now bare heads looked 
unfamiliarly awful. ‘Ladies and Gentlemen,” I tried to say, but m 
voice did not arrive, probably from not being accustomed to bring senti- 
ments from so low down—no pen to twirl for an idea, and my heart be- 
ing altogether in my boots. There was a second’s eternity of embarrass- 
ment. I looked at the big mason with his opposition hat on, and felt 
worse. Far off in a corner, however, stood my friend Hixon the Moodna 
blacksmith, who had once devotedly jumped in among the legs of my 
runaway horses when they brought up against the corner of the bridge, 
and, with the sight of his tranquil face and the memory of those disen- 
tangled traces, my thoughts rallied. He was the “all right” to my 
powers of speech, as to my sleigh-full of children half tilted into the 
river. wt magnetically took his word for it, as before, and “ went 


Of my speech, modesty, of course, forbids me to furnish you with a re- 

rt. I MapE ong. That fact, as an un-omitted experience on this planet, 

enough for me. Posterity should have sent a reporter if it wisbed to 
know more of it. I may confess, however, to being a /itt/e surprised, 
that, in the account of the meeting, in the Newburgh papers, the next 
day, my speech was not even alluded to! Happily for my feelings, the 
brass knocker and the mason with his bat on were also unmentioned. To 
furnish History with the niche, however, where my statue as an orator 
is to be placed, I will add to this letter the paragraph from the Vew- 
burgh Gazette announcing the occasion. ~ -- ¥ 7 . 

Of course, my banding in one of those resolutions need not be men- 
tioned in any ‘“‘ Ode by George P. Morris” on the subject. Written on 
top ofa hat, they are, to an editor’s eye, “ miscellaneous,” And, indeed, 
as to the effect of my eloquence, I should rather you would press down 
your valve till we know whether the question is to be carried. Perhaps 
they will have a Highland County witbout the Highlands; Jeaving us 
down bere in a corner, like a stale end of orange-peel—the majestic 
Storm-King and Cro’nest, republican mountains as they are, namesakes 
of a Prince of Orange! Boots of all kinds forbid! 

Begging for any little side influence you cau bring to bear, my dear 
General, and trusting soon to be able to date from a “ High/and Coun- 
ty” as wellastoliveinone, 1 remain, yours, etc,, N. P. W. 


MORAL INSANITY. 
( Concluded.) 


Some of our readers may remember the murder of Mr. and Mrs, Bonar 
in the early part of the present century, by Philip Nicholson, their foot- 
man,* That this wretched man, who was afterwards most contrite, gave 
way to the “ homicidal orgasm” when he murdered his aged master and 
mistress is apparent from his own account of the matter. In a written 
Peper produced by the murderer after sentence had been pronounced, was 

declaration :— 

“Departing this tribunal, I chall soon appear before another tribunal, 
where an eternal sentence will be upon me. With this dread 
sentence full in my view, Ido most solemnly declare, and I desire this 
declaration to be taken as my dying words, that I alone was the base 
and cruel murderer of my master and mistress, that I had no accomplice, 
that no one knew or possibly could suspect, that I intended to perpetrate 
these barbarities ; that I myself had no intention of committing those 
horrid deeds, save for a short time, so short as scarcely tobe computed, 
before I petually committed them; that booty was not the motive of my 
fatal cruelties ; 1 am sure the idea of plunder never presented itself to my 
mind ; J can attribute those unnatural murders te no other cause than, 
at the time of their commission,a temporary fury from excessive drink- 
ing ; and before that time, to the habitual forgetiulness, for many years, 
of the great God and his judgments, and the too natural consequence of 
such forgetfulness, the habitual yielding to the worst passions of cor- 
rupted nature ; so that the evil that I was tempted to do, that I did.” 

Again, at the place of execution, when the rope was round bis neck, a 
person ascended the platform, put the following questions, and received 
the following answers :— 

“Q. Now that you have not many moments to live, is all that you have 
stated—namely, that you had no motive that you can tell of, nor had you 
apy accomplice, true ? 

‘ 4. All that I bave stated is true. 


“ Q. Then there is no ture living on earth 
with the murder vut malt ving on who had anything to do 





* At Chiselhurst ia Kent, in the night of May 30,1813. Just as the inquest 
was being concluded, Nicholson, who was in py bow ba but had been rmitted 
at his request to enter a water closet, cut his throat with a razor which be had 

. The wound was ~ ; but two surgeons who were present stop- 
ped the bleeding. He was care lly watched, and in the few words he spoke 
in declaring his innocence. After the trial (when he pleaded Not 


7 and after conviction and sentence, h 
vo the Sie tal » he put in the written confession 





«“ 4, No; no one. 

“ Q, You bad no accomplices 

“ A, None. 

“ Q, Had you any antipathy to either your master or mistress before 
ou committed the horrid murder! 

“ 4. (Clasping his hands as well as his heavy irons would permit him.) 
As God is in Heaven, it was a momentary thought, as Ihave repeatedly 
declared before !”” 

There can be no doubt that the wretched criminal gave a true account 
of his state when he committed the crime—an account which well justi- 
fies the language of the old forms of indictment, and, as little, that, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Ann Brough’s counsel and principal medical 
witness, he was not responsible for what he did. We should like to have 
heard the reception of sueh propositions by the experienced and learned 
judge who tried Nicholson—Mr. Justice Heath. 

No one thought at the time, and few will think now, that Nicholson 
was not most justly hanged. Not having the fear of God before his eyes, 
he gave way to a momentary murderous impulse, as he had given way 
to other vicious impulses, and having shed man’s blood, by man was his 
blood shed. Soit was. But it seems we have changed all this.* Let 
us take a glance at one or two cases tried at the last sammer assizes. 

Joseph Bains, aged thirty-eight, was indicted at Lincoln on the 25th 
July last, for the wilful murder of Sarah Hickling, at Crowland, on the 
6th of the preceding June. 

The prisoner was a tailor, living with a wife and children at Crowland, 
and until a short time before the commission of the crime with which he 
was charged, had always been a peaceable, well-disposed, and respecta- 
ble man, affectionate to his family, and of a cheerful and happy disposi- 
tion. Latterly, however, a change had come over him. He had become 
very much depressed in spirits and reserved in his manner ; he no longer 
took any notice of his children, and said, when he was remonstrated 
with, that he could not help it. When accosted in the street in a friendly 
manner by a person considerably his superior in station, he made no an- 
swer, and when the same person ordered a suit of clothes of him for one 
of his children, he preserved the same sullen silence, so that his strange 
bebaviour produced at the time the impression that his mind was af- 
fected. 

The deceased was the second wife of the prisoner’s father-in-law, with 
whom he had always been on very good terms ; but about ten o’clock 
on the morning in question, he was seen going into her house, and in a 
few minutes afterwards she came out screaming ‘‘ Murder!” He follow- 
ed with a poker in his hand, and immediately dealt her violent blows 
upon her head and neck, so that she felldead. The neighbours came up in 
a moment, but there was no time to save her, and the prisoner went 
away. When the constable came after him, he was sitting in a room at 
a public house, and said to the constable, who was in bad health, “ You 
are looking very ill; can you sleep at night? I cannot. The other 
night I got up and ran to Peterborough.’’ Then he cried, “Oh! my 
poor wife; oh! my poor children!” and complained of his head, and 
said that a good run or walk would do him good. 

The defence now set up in his bebalf was, that he was insane at the 
time of the commission of the offence, and a considerable number of wit- 
nesses were called in support of it. They spoke generally of the circum- 
stances above stated, and also to the appearance of insanity in his mo- 
ther and two sisters and two medical men—ore of them the physician of 
the County Lunatic Asylum, and the other a practitioner at Crowland, 
who had previously known the prisoner and his family—expressed their 
clear opinien that the prisoner was insane at the time of the commis- 
sion of the offence. 

The learned judge, Mr. Justice Maule) having summed up the evi- 
aes the jury found the prisoner Wot Guilty, on the ground of 
insanity. 

J obt, Goodall, aged forty-two, was,indicted before the same judge, at 
Derby, on the 28th of the same month, for the wilful murder of Ra- 
chael Goodall, at Hazlewood, on the 18th of April last. 

The prisoner, who had the appearance of a respectable and intelligent 
man, and was dressed in deep mourning, was described in the calendar 
as a mechanic able to read and write well. He was the father of four 
children, but had for some years been living apart from bis wife, and had 
latterly been employed asa fitter at Wolverton. His wife lived with her 
children at Hazlewood, near Belper, and on the morning of last Easter 
Tuesday, about nine o’clock, the prisoner was seen to go into his wife’s 
house. Shortly afterwards, a noise was beard in the house, and upon a 
neighbour going in, it was found that while his wife was washing down- 
stairs the prisoner had gone upstairs, and with a razor cut the throat of 
the youngest child, who was lying in bed, so that it died instantly. The 
prisoner came down, sat upon a sofa, and began to pull on his boots, 
and when bis wife exclaimed to the neighbours, “‘ He has murdered my 
child !” replied, “ The child isin heaven, and I hope to be above soon 
and all.” He then went out into the yard, and was met by another 
neighbour, who asked him how he came to do it, and bis answer was, 
that he could not help it. Subsequently, to the constable at the lock-up, 
he said, putting his hands together as if in prayer, “ It’s all right ; the 
Lord ordered me to do what I have done.” Beyond this strangeness of 
manner and demeanour he bad not, since the commission of the offence, 





displayed any signs of insanity ; and the surgeon and the governor of 
the gaol, as well as the coroner, were examined in reply to the evidence 
of insanityt adduced on behalf of the prisoner, and they stated that they 
bad not discovered in him any traces of insanity since the offence was 
committed. A still stronger witness to the same effect was Mr. Strutt, 
of Belper, who happened to have travelled with the prisoner inside a 
coach on the very morning in question, before the perpetration of the 
fatal act, and from the little conversation he had with him, thought him 
a sbrewd and sensible man. 

The learned judge cummed up the evidence on both sides, and the 
jary acquitted the prisoner on the ground of insanity. 

These cases have been taken at random from one circuit only. 

In the following August, Ann Brough was tried at Guildford. The 
verdict in her case was received with general dismay. Never was pub- 
lic opinion e0 unequivocally manifested. All men, the Moral Insanitists 
only excepted, felt that this verdict was fatal to the security of mankind, 
coming, as it did, as a crowning climax to other “‘ impulsive” cases, to 
one or two of which we have alluded. The Times, in a powerful arti- 
cle, which came home to the heart of every sound lawyer and right think- 
ing man, observed that Mr. Justice Erle, than whom a more intelligent 
and upright judge did not sit on the English bench, must have been as 
much astonished as was the writer of that article at the verdict of the 
jury upon the Esher murderess, 

We wish we could stop here, but we are under the necessity of adding, 
with great regret, thar the principal medical witness has thought fit, in an 
elaborate essay, not only to justify the verdict, but to laud the jurors for 
the conclusion to whick they came. With still greater regret we saw 
this essay printed entire in a newspaper, to be circulated from hand to 
hand among the masses, as an encouragement to homicidal impulse, and 
a lesson to “ humane!” juries to go and do likewise. 

The symptoms relied on as indicating “head disease’’ in the Esher 
adulteress and naticide, are very far from conclusive. Grant “ the nasty 
black cloud,’ and the assumption that her brain was structurally disor- 
ganized, neither a derangement of the nervous system, nor organic in- 
jury of the brain, nor paralysis, will constitute insanity ; nay, such afflic- 
tions are compatible with perfect sanity. Dr. Wollaston suffered for 
years under the disease of the brain, which finally induced paralysis and 
7 a a death ; but the mind of that great philosopher was clear to 

e last. 

And here we may notice one of the consequences not unlikely to fol- 
low from making the study and practice of mental pathology an exclu- 
sive branch of the profession—an error to which we shal! presently have 
to revert. Such practitioners live in an atmosphere of their own, From 


*“ A few yeurs ago,” writes Dr. Mayo, ‘a middle-aged woman, cook toa 
family in Harley-street, found herself in the disagreeable position of having 
an illegitimate child, previously out at nurse, thrown upon her hands—being 
left, indeed, at the house where she was residing. Her measures were soon 
taken, though the emergency was unexpected. The other servants being at 
that hour of the day, one o’clock, at the lower part of the house, she took the 
little boy up to her bed-room, strangled him, packed up and corded the bedy 
in a box, and sent it to a sister in Nottinghamsbire. During the remainder of 
this day of murder, she was in her ordinary quiet state, and read her Bible a 
good deal. This was nearly all the evidence that was substantiated at the 
trial, besides her own free confession of the deed. She was acquitted on the 
ground of an insane impulse existing at the time of the murder—a plea which 
never would have suggested itself, or been entertained, but for the mischiey- 
ous neg'ect of the intellectual criterion, for which we are indebted to the hypo- 
thesis of moral and impulsive insanity. In truth, the impunity derived from 
this plea is singnlarly inappropriate, as it generally accrues to that class against 
which society possesses no protection except through their fear of punishment 
—hnamely, the unprincipled. Nor, I believe, are they slow in recognising and 
availing themselves of their privilege.” 

t The evidence adduced on behalf of the prisoner to maintain the defence 
of insanity consisted mainly of statements that there had been madness in his 
family, that the prisoner's conduct had been eccentric, and that his fellow- 
workmen had considered him to be insane. The particulars of this evidence 








are given in the Times, July 31, 1854. 





their daily experience they know something of the cunning of the insane . 
but some of them do net seem to know much of the cunning of the sane, 
who simulate insanity to escape from the consequences of crime. If t 
would search the anuals of the police, of criminal courts, and of gaols* 
they might learn something on this head. To use the language of an ex. 
perienced official in commenting on the Esher case, “The nasty black 
cloud is no new dodge.” 

To the cases in the south, above alluded to, we must add one from the 
north. 

At the trial of Dr. George Smith and Robert Campbell, for wilful fire. 
raising, before the High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, in January last 
it would seem that the Doctor bad taken a fancy to Mr. Jobn Smith’s’ 
wife, who had been living in a state of separation from that worthy far. 
mer, and, according to the Doctor’s statement, she bad proraised not to 
return to her husband, or taking any otber steps without consulting the 
Doctor, who appeared to have entertained the expectatiun that the far. 
mer’s wife would accompany him in an emigrant ship, on board of which 
he had solicited an appointment. 

She did return to her busband at the expiration of the agreed period of 
separation. Dr. Smith expressed great disappointment at this, and wrote 
a letter to the farmer’s wife, soliciting an interview. She showed the 
letter to her husband, and gave it noanswer. On the following Satar. 
day night she received a second letter from the Doctor, which she tore up 
without reading it. The same night (30th Sept. 1854) the stack-yard 
was set on fire and totally consumed, and, but for a change of wind, the 
farm-house and steading would probably have been destroyed. There 
was no doubt that the Doctor, with the aid of “a friend” named Camp- 
bell, who was seventy years of age, had committed the felony ; but 
Campbell was acquitted, under the direction of the Lord Justice Clerk, 
for want of sufficient evidence. 

A special defence was put in for Dr. Smith, that he was insane. Medi- 
cal testimony was adduced at great length, to that effect, aud “ some of 
the principal lunacy doctors in the kingdom” were called to give evi- 
dence in support of the defence. It is stated that his mental illness had 
been aggravated by domestic sorrows, including separation from his wife, 
and at times he bad been known to drink largely, though be was usu- 
ally a sober man, and had formerly been an intelligent and respectable 
practitioner. ; 

With regard to Smith, the Lord Justice Clerk directed the jury that 
the burden of the proof of insanity lay on the prisoner, and that it was 
necessary, in order to support it, to show that he was insane at the time 
the deed was committed. The jury unanimously found the Doctor not 
guilty. The court assoilzied him simp/iciter, but in respect to the in- 
sanity found proven, adjudged bim to be conveyed to the prison of 
Forfar, therein to be detained subject to the future order of the 
court. 

The details of the medical testimony are not given. So far as the 
facts of the case went, what criminal circle could be more complete! 
Here was cause and immediate consecutive effect, Vengeance was as 
rationally manifested—so far as an act of vengeance can be rational— 
as the most sane could have displayed it. Zanga himself could not have 
carried out his revenge more completely or more consecutively. If Dr. 
Smith’s insanity was eo patent to the “lunacy doctors,’ who seemed to 
have based their opinion on bis antecedent acts, why was he suffered to 
go at large to the danger of her Majesty’s lieges? 

We wish that our limits would permit us to dwell longer on Dr. Mayo’s 
admirable observations on the responsibility of the insane. The present 
state of the law is most unsatisfactory, and will, we suppose so continue, 
according to the custom of England, till the number of martyred inno- 
cents is complete. 

“Tt must be cenfessed (writes the Doctor) that the conditional respon- 
sibility which the law, and, as I think the reason of the case, attributes 
to the insane is not easily applicable in practice, either under lucid in- 
tervals or under such other phases of the insane state as might seem to 
justify it. The law, as 1 shall bave again more fully to point out, will 
remain a dead letter, or will be continually ignored by the sympathies of 
judges, juries, and I may add, of medical witnesses, unless some practi- 
cal distinction can be arranged which may enable the responsible insane 
to undergo some lower degree of punishment than that inflicted on delin- 
quents being of sound mind. The position of many such persons under 
capital charges is at present anomalous. They are acquitted in defiance 
of the law, as laid down by the judges respecting M’Naghten’s case be- 
cause the punishment appertaining to the offence would be too severe; 
and then, instead of being consigned to confinement in gaol, they are con- 
signed to it in an asylum, as a place simply of detention. This becomes 
a scene of severe virtual punishment to some of them, of gratification to 
vanity, and idleness to others; those, meanwhile, to whom it is a 
grievance, as they do not regard it in the light of a punishment, derive 
from it none of the preventive effects of punishment on future conduct; 
while the public, for the same reason, find it equally unproductive of 
good as an example to persons of actually diseased mind, or to that 
large class of other persons who are drifting into disease under uncon- 
trolled eccentricity.” 

Resist the devil, and he will flee. 
unfortunate afflicted, “they can’t.” 

The reply is, that in the great majority of cases, if not in all, they can; 
otherwise, how do the “mad doctors,” as they are somewhat profanely 
called, keep their asylumsin order. The cruel day of dungeons and 
whips is happily gone by ; but even under a less barsh rule, punishment 
was found so have its effect. The offender found himself suddenly pre- 
cipitated into an abyss, so contrived that he could not be injured, with 
a douche of astounding power in full play upon him; or he was put into 
a ebair which whirled him round. These punishments—far be it from 
us to advocate their use—had their effect, and the association of the 
douche or the chair was present to the mind of the patient when he 
meditated an outbreak. He soon learned that, eomelow or other, his 
offence was immediately followed by those consequences, and resisted the 
impulse to violence. Under the more humane dispensation of the pre- 
sent time, order is preserved by a system of rewards and mitigated 
punishments. And why should it not? Of the great majority of pa- 
tients it may be truly said that they are but mad north, north-west, when 
the wind is southerly, they know a hawk from—what the beautiful 
printers have turned into a hand-saw. 

Dr. Mayo caw Captain Jobnson, to whose case we have already alluded, 
in the criminal department of Bedlam :-- “ 

“ His manners seemed quiet and reserved, his countenance hard and 
morose ; but no part of the expression of it indicated predisposition to 
mental disease. ibe absence of which was strongly affirmed by the medical 
authorities of Bedlam.” 

To be sure it was. Nobody but the imbecile jury who tried him ever 
fancied that he was insane. Dr. Mayo states that Jobnson’s lunacy was 
assumed by his counsel, and good-naturedly but unecrupulously conceded 
by the Attorney-General and the court. That it was assumed by his 
counsel is true-—“ "Twas his vocation, Hal ;” but, if we remember right- 
ly, the Attorney-General made no such concession. He had left the 
court, relying on the judge to disabuse the jury of the monstrous propo- 
sition laid down by the clever counsel for the prisoner, that the very 
enormity of his client’s acts was a proof of bis insanity. This the judge 
omitted to do, and the jury, with the speech of the prisoner’s counsel still 
sounding in their ears, found Captain Jobnson, who was no more mad 
than any other drunkard upon whose brutal temperament alcohol acts, 
Not Guilty. 

‘In the case of M’Naghten, tr'ed in 1844, for the murder of Mr. Drum- 
mond, we have an iustance ef notional delusions permitted to constitute 
evidence of insanity without any discovered incoherency of language oF 
thought, although the wayward character of his past life might make it 
probable that such incoherency and inconsecutiveness may have existed. 
The notional delusions were, however, such as experience proves to be 
frequent in the insane. Formerly, when resident at Glasgow, he bad fre- 
quently affirmed suspicious of the existence of a conspiracy against him ; 
these, it was alleged, he had repeated at Boulogne, where, on landing; 
he fancied there were spies Jurking in a watch-box, Faces, he said, were 
made at him in the streets, fists shaken at him, and stones thrown. He 
had pressed the eberiff of Glasgow for protection from his fancied ene- 
mies. Here was strong presumptive evidence of notional delusions, whic 
the medical witness affirmed, and which the court accepted on their affir- 
mation, as adequate to substantiate a plea of delirium. Subsequently, 
this opinion has obtained confirmation from the authorities of Bediam™, 
where M’Naghten has repeatedly exhibited well marked maniacal parox- 
ysms. Thus far I‘ am justifying the evidence of the medical witness i2 
this important trial ; not, however, its results in relation to the sentence 
ofthe court, * * * * * 


“But,” say the apologists for the 





* And we might add of luaatic asylums. Dr. Mayo notices one marked case. 
It was proved to the satisfaction of the late Dr. Warburton and himself, that 3 
gentleman at Dr. Warburton’s asylum, whose insanity had been certifie 
mainly on moral grounds—that is to say, with no sufficient intellectual lesion 
—was deliberately availing himself of its shelter from a criminal indictment. 
And the Doctor found reason to believe that he had before similarly availed 
pimealf, through a similar certificate, of another asylum, to avoid another crimi 

charge. 
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: tto whom the plea of insanity was over-ruled. 
of en "y daes Taraerete exhibited incoberency of expression or 
Ne ght. Bellingham’s avowal, that ill-usage led him to the perform- 
ew of bis crime, supplies the act with a motive belonging to the ordi- 
pow’ laws of the buman mind, and delusive (if unfounded) only in that 
pee in which every mistake might be so called. The immediate occa- 
roe the murder was, indeed, a very natural one to a moody and ma- 

t mind, such as Bellingham’s seems to have been. He had been 
ughly repelled in one of his intrusive applications to a Government 
rice a short time before the deed; and it was not unlikely that he 
should select Mr. Perceval for bis victim, for he had made to him a per- 
sonal application and been refused. There was, in truth, no point in bis 
case tending to fix upon him the plea of insanity, unless his “ strong ex- 
tation of being acquitted,” according to the report of the case, can be 
nterpreted into morbid notional delusion. It is but just to observe, in 
favour of those who objected at the time to the verdict in Bellingham's 
case, that but little time was given for the collection of evidence in 
proof of his being a lunatic.’””* : , : 

We shall presently advert to the law laid down in M’Naghten’s care 
and Dr. Mayo’s observations on it, observing, by the way, that if M’- 
Naghten had undergone the same fate as Bellingham, as he probably 
would if he bad not mistaken his man, there would have been no great 
harm done. But poor Mr. Drummond, than whom a more exemplary 
man never lived, and who expired after a long agony borne with the 
meekest patience, was not a Prime Minister. 

In the case of Rex v. Offord, Lord Lyndhurst had told the jury, in his 
summing up, that they must be satisfied, before they acquitted the pri- 
soner, that Me did not know, when he committed the act, what its effect 
would be in reference to the crime of murder. Mr. Drummond's death 
im the public with a full sense of danger arising from the immu- 
nities of the insane, and the following opinion was obtained from the 
judges after his murder. 

«Q, What is the law respecting persons afflicted with insane delusions, 
respecting one or more particular subjects or persous, as for instance, 
when the accused knew that he was acting contrary to law, but did the 
act with a view, under the influence of insane delusions, of redressing 
or revenging some supposed grievance or injury, or under the impression 
of obtaining some supposed public benefit ? 


“ 4. Nothwithstanding the party committed a wrong act when labour- 
ing under the idea of redressing a supposed grievance or injury, or un- 
der the impression of obtaining some public or private benefit, he was 
liable to punishment.” 

Upon this Dr. Mayo says :— 

“Tt is needless to add that this announcement of the law applies a 
riori to @ person committing the act which he knows to be contrary to 
aw, without any such ground of excuse, as the “ impression” here men- 

tioned might seem to offer.” 


We now come to Dr. Mayo’s observations on this important case, and 
we heartily commend them to all concerned in the making or in the ad- 
ministration of the law. 

“Such, then, is the law on the subject of criminal conduct in persons 
under insane delusions ; but such is not the practice ; witness that very 
case which elicited that answer of the judges, which I have just quoted 
from the 4dnnual Register. The adequacy of M'Nagbten to compre. 
hend the criminal nature of the homicidal act was unquestionable ; yet 
he was acquitted on the plea of insanity, without the smallest reference 
to the conditions on which alone it is exculpatory, though they had been 
distinctly set forth as not complied with in his opening speech by the 
Attorney-General. Chief Justice Tindal, indeed, stopped the trial of 
M‘Naghten, on the affirmation made by numerous medical witnesses, that 
the defendant was insane (that state having been detected by them 
through the ordinary symptoms of disease,) but not in reference to any 
presumed ignorance on his part of the illegal nature of his act ; and 
this absence of a material condition of the question the Chief Justice veil- 
ed from himself, as well as from the jury, by using in his address to the 
jury the ambiguous expression of knowledge of ‘right and wrong,’ not 
‘legal and illegal,’ as absent in M‘Naghten’s mind. The miserable vague- 
ness of the first distinction ought to occasion its disuse by the Bar. 

“Now what, I may ask (for the question closely concerns us qs medi- 
cal witnmesses,) what is the source of this discrepancy between law and 
practice, and how may it be obviated ? The source of it is placed in the 
very nature of our criminal code, wnich recognises no punishment for 
offences committed by the insane, and forces the courts either to visit 
them with the same penal infliction as would apply to the same acts 
committed by the sane, their derangement being ignored, cr to pass un- 

unished, however partially responsible they may be. The source of it 
bin fact, the absence of any secondary punishment for these cases, 
whereby the unwritten principles of justice, which forbid us to hang an 
insane delinquent, may be reconciled with the public safety, which occa- 
sionally may demand that he be punished.” 


In the three lectures involving the three conclusions to which Dr. 


Mayo has been led, and which are noticed at the commencement of this | Wish I could say, my lord duke, that, having decided against his convic- 
article, the leading civil and criminal cases are carefully analyzed down | tion to make the movement, he did aJl he could to render it as little per- 
to Bennett v. Duke of Manchester, now happily settled, as we believe, | ious as_ possible, 
merely in consequence of Sir Page Wood’s masterly judgment. The add- | ment. . that 
edessay, On the Conditions of Mental Unsoundness, is evidently the | ®!ty. He did not bring it up. He was informed that the French caval- 
result of deep thought, and the effusion of a penetrating mind seeking to | Ty was on his left. 
discover what no one bas precisely told us, namely, what a sound man is? | Whole of the heavy cavalry at his disposal. 
The whole of this concluding section teems with acute observation and | Up only two regiments in support, and he omits all those precautions 
sound philosopby, and is so plainiy and elegantly written that he who | either from want of due consideration or from the supposition that the 
runs may read, and learn how much may depend upon the watchfulness | UBseen enemy was not in such great force as be apprehended, notwith- 


of his self-control. 


With regard to the error of making the acquisition of the knowledge | received the order to attack. 
of mental pathology a source of danger there can be as little doubt, as | have to submit these observations to your Grace. I entertain no wish 
there is unfortunately of the fact. “ He who is known to have given | to disparage the Earl of Lucan in your opinion, or to cast a slur upon 
much attention to this branch of pathology is liable to be excluded on | bis professional reputation, but, having been accused by his lordship of 
that account from practice in every other, as if all diseases were not in | baving stated of him what was unmerited in my despatch, I have felt 
some sense conterminous.” This is as unjust as it is impolitic. Such a | obliged to enter into the subject, and trouble your Grace at more length 


physician may bave all the great qualities required for general practice, 


but, at present, the uothinking public are shy of him, and do ail that | Which I had strictly confined myself to that which I knew to be true. I 
they can to confine his views aud lower his efficiency. Capable of going | had indulged in no observations whatever, or in any expressions which 
rouné the whole world of disease, he is sternly checked and driven into | Could be viewed either as harsh or in any way grating to the feelings of 
one channel. Under such circumstances, can some of the doctrines which | bis lordship. 


prevail be matter of surprise? Yet this same public, when alarmed by 


the impunity of some murderer who owes his escape to medical testimo- 


ny, are the first to ery out, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? If they do | lowing answer to my application to the Commander-in-Chief to allow my 
Lot go so far as to say, in all such cases, to the redeeming witness—what | conduct to be investigated by a court-martial :— 


they have virtually said in some—.Vaviga ad Anticyram. 


Highly important as is the subject, aud deeply interesting as are the 
lucid pages which illustrate it, we must reluctantly close a work which 
should be in the baud and head of every lawyer and every iat eyever A 


oubt that Dr. 


at book may be a great evil, but there can be no 
ayo’s excellent little book isa great good. 





Kuperial Parliament. 


THE LIGHT CAVALRY CHARGE. 
House of Lords, Tuesday, March 6. 


The Earl of LUCAN rose for the purpose of reading a document which 
he had received from her Majesty’s Government.—Karl GRANVILLE 
hoped the noble earl! would not bring on a@ discussion until his noble 


friends the Minister of War and the Commander-in-Chief were present. 


The Earl of LUCAN intended to read the document without any com- My . 
ment. He was uguin compelled to present himeelf before the yee till then I was ignorant—my case was so entirely altered that I felt my- 
Immediately upon bis arrival in England he self obliged to write the following letter, which has this day been de- 


Upon @ personal question. 


applied to the General Commanding-in-Chief to have his conduct sub- 


ted to investigation by a court-martial. 


Earl GREY rose to order, b he felt st ly that thi . ; 
onvenient course ol pA ate agg lee ogg ven aheat to peo | informing me that the Commander-in-Chief cannot recommend that my 

& public document affecting himself at the table of the house without | C°¥duct should be investigated by @ court-martial. Until this day I 
If the noble earl wished to place bave been kept uninformed of the letter from Lord Raglan. It appears 
; e document before their lordships, the regular course would be to move | *© bave been addressed by bis lordship to the Minister of War, when for- 
or its production, aud b i i it that : ; 
P The 2 pe cenit, “ne, patos ony. anesien apee to sade new matter, aud is replete with uew charges reflecting more seriously 


any question being before the House. 


thought proper. 
Was quite contrary to the rules of both Houses ot Parliament. 


inthe Earl of LUCAN apprehended that he was perfectly regular, as he imputed to me, and for the first time, inattention to and neglect of an- 
nded to move that the letters b id be print- 
ed.—Lord L ANSDOWNE elk. fp te yeteny: engin ap objvotlon and to avail myeelf of the means placed by his lordship at my disposal. 
to the noble earl’s readin g the letters, but if he intended to enter into Charges so grave, and of a character so exclusively professional, cannot, 
® discussion or comment upon them, then he trusted the noble earl’s dis- | 1 Submit, be properly disposed of without @ militar 


cretion would show him that th 


tr, which would be in their lordehips’ bands to-mororw morning 





fiud myself therefore compelled to express my anxious wish that the 
urse to | ,, what : . 
ne.—Lord PANMURE intes, ea-tahe on ar acuain tees teaeatt Commander-in-Chief would be induced kindly to reconsider his decision, 


the noble earl could, if he thought fit, read it now. He had the honour 
of seeing the noble earl on Friday afternoon last, but did not receive 
from him the slightest intimation of his intention to read any letters to 
their lordships. 

The Earl of LUCAN.—I saw the noble lord on Friday, but the papers 
I am now going to read I did not then know the existence of, so should 
bave found it difficalt to converse on them. I suppose the noble lord 
will bave no objection to my reading a note I received from him.yester- 
day afternoon. I think it necessary to do so, as it charges me with hav- 
ing read to your lordships an incomplete correspondence. In the note 
I received this afternoon from the noble lord (Panmure) he says,— 

“ As I perceive that you read an incomplete correspondence on Fri- 
day in the House of Lords, I think it right to forward to you a copy of 
Lord Raglan’s despatch of the 16th of December, 1854, addressed to the 
Duke of Newcastle.” 

But why was the correspondence which I read incomplete? Because I 
did not know of the existence of such a paper as the one forwarded to 
me, and, for reasons best known to the Government, or, more properly 
speaking, the late Government and to the noble lord, letters which should 
have been made known long ago were kept back until yesterday after- 
noon. I do not intend to make any comment on Lord Raglan’s letter, 
but I shall read it, because I think that I should not be acting fairly 
by the Government, or Lord Raglan, if I did not take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of making your lordships and the public acquainted with it. This 
letter is from Field-marshal Lord Raglan, addressed to the Duke of New- 
castle. It was received on the 8th of January, 1855, and was written on 
the 16th of December, 1854. It is as follows :— 


“ Before Sebastopol, Dec. 16, 1854. 

“My Lord Duke,—I regret to be under the necessity of forwarding to 
your Grace the copy of a letter which has been addressed to me by Lieu- 
tenant-General the Earl of Lucan. When I received it I placed it in 
the hands of Brigadier-General Airey, the Quartermaster-General, and 
requested him to suggest to his lordship to withdraw the communica- 
tion, considering that it would not lead to his advantage in the slightest 
degree ; but, Lord Lucan having declined to take the step recommended, 
I have but one course to pursue—that of laying the letter before your 
Grace and submitting to you such observations upon it as I am bound in 
justice to myself to put you in possession of. Lieutenant-General the 
Earl of Lucan complains that in my despatch to your Grace of the 28th 
of October I stated that ‘from some misconception of the instruction to 
advance, the Lieutenant-General considered that he was bound to attack 
at all bazards.’ His lordship conceives this statement to be a grave 
charge, and an imputation reflecting seriously upon his professional cha- 
racter, and he deems it to be incumbent upon him to state the facts, 
which he cannot doubt must clear him from what he respectfully submits 
is altogether unmerited. He has referred to my despatch, and, far from 
being willing to alter one word of it, 1am prepared to declare that not 
only did the Lieutenant-General @isconceive the written instruction 
that was sent him, but that there was nothing in that instruction which 
called on him to attack at all hazards, or to undertake the operation 
which led to such a brilliant display of gallantry on the part of the light 
brigade, and, unhappily, at the same time occasioned such lamentable 
casualties in every regiment composing it. In his lordship’s letter he is 
wkolly silent with respect to a previous order which had been sent him. 
He merely says that the cavalry was formed to support an intended 
movemeat of the infantry. That previous order was in the following 
words :—* The cavalry to advance and take advantage of any oppoxtu- 
nity to recover the heights, They will be supported by infantry, which 
has been ordered to advance on two fronts.’ This order did not seem to 
me to have been attended to, and therefore it was that the instruction by 
Captain Nolan was forwarded to him. Lord Lucan must have read the 
first order with very little attention, for he now states that cavalry was 
formed to support the infantry, whereas he was told by Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Airey ‘that the cavalry was to advance and take advantage of any 
opportunity to recover the heights, and that they would be supported 
by infantry ’—not that they were to support the infantry ; and so little 
bad he sought to do as he bad been directed that he had no men in ad- 
vance of his main body, made no attempt to regain the heights, and was 
so little informed of the position of the enemy, that he asked Captain 
Nolan ‘where and what he was to attack, as neither enemy nor guns 
were in sight.’ 

This, your Grace will observe, is the Lieutenant-General’s own ad- 
mission, The result of his inattention to the first order was, that it nev- 
er occurred to bim that the second was connected with and a repetition 
of the first. He viewed it only as a positive order to attack ut all haz- 
ards (the word “ attack,” be it observed, was not made use of in General 
Airey’s note) an unknown enemy, whose position, numbers, and compo- 
sition be was wholly unacquainted with, and whom, in consequence of a 
previous order, he had taken no step whatever to watch. I undoubted- 
ly bad no intention that he should make such an attack—thcre was 
nothing in the instruction to require it—and therefore I conceive I was 
fully justified in stating to your Grace what was the exact trath—that 
the charge arose from the misconception of an order for the advance, 
which Lord Lucan considered obliged him to attack at all hazards. I 


This, indeed, is far from being the case in my judg- 
He was told that the Horse Artillery might accompany the cav- 


He did not invite their co-operation. He had the 
He mentions having brought 


standing that he was warned of it by Lord Cardigan after the latter had 
Iam much concerned, my lord duke, to 


than I could have wished in vindication of a report to your Grace in 


I have, &c., 
*To his Grace the Duke of Newcastle.” 


About the same time that I received this letter I also received the fol- 


RaGLan. 


“ Horse Guards, March 5. 


rival in London ard requesting that your conduct in ordering the charge 
of the Light Cavalry Brigade at the action of Balaklava, on the 25th of 
October last, and writing the letter you addressed to Field-Marshal Lord 
Raglan on the 30th of November, may be submitted to and investigated 
by a court-martial. 
“Tam directed by the General Commanding in Chief, to state in reply 
that, after a careful review of the whole correspondence which has passed, 
he cannot recommend to Her Majesty that your lordship’s conduct in 
those transactions should be investigated by a court-martial. 
**] have the honour to be, my lord, your lordsbip’s most obedient ser- 
vant, “G. A. WETHERALL, A.G. 
“ Lieutenant-General the Earl of Lucan.” 


lords, baving read Lord Raglan’s letter—of the existence of which 


livered to the Adjutant-General :— 


“ Hanover-square, March 5. 
“ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 


warding mine of the 30th of November last. This letter contains entirely 
than before on my professional judgment and character. There is now 


other order, and, again, a total incapacity to out my instructions 


investigation. I 


and consent to my whole conduct on the day of the action of Balaklava, 
on the 25th of October, 1854, being investigated by a court-martial. 


; 





* The murder was committed an the llth of May ; John Bellingham was 


“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 





On the 15th, and hanged on the following Monday. 


“My Lord,—I have had the honour to submit to the General Com- 
manding in Chief your letter of the 2d of March inst., reporting your ar- 


Now, my lords, I do not intend on this occasion, any more than I did the 
other night, to depart from the undertaking into which I entered ; and, 
therefore, I shall now content myself with merely thanking your lord- 
ships for the kind atter.ion that you have accorded me. (Hear, hear.] 
ord PANMURE.—My lords, it is not my intention to make many re- 
marks upon the painful position in which your lordsbips’ House is at 
present placed in having a matter which is entirely one of military disci- 
pline thus brought before you ; and I trust that your lordships will not 
make this an occasion on which points of disci tine are to be discussed in 
this house. I wish merely to explain one point. The noble Earl says 
that this correspondence ought to have been laid upon your lordships’ 
table long ago. [Hear, hear.] Now, when I was appealed to on a former 
occasion to produce this correspondence I stated that my reason for with- 
holding it was, that the noble earl was then on his e home to this 
country and would coon arrive here, and that if, after he reached 
land, he should desire its production, no man would be more unwilling 
to stand in the way of its being laid on the table than I should. That 
was my only reason for then objecting to the production of the corres- 
pondence, but I have brought it down to the House with me to-night, 
and now hold it in my hand, for the purpose of producing it to your lord- 


shi 

The Earl of LUCAN.—I forgot, my lords, to move for the production 
by the Government of any letters, papers, or any other documents what- 
ever, relating to my conduct while in command ; and I beg to do so now. 
—The motion was then agreed to. 


SIR C. NAPIER, AND THE ADMIRALTY. 


House of Commons, March 8, 
Mr. MALINS called attention to the naval operations in the Baltic un- 
der Vice-Admiral Sir C. Napier, and moved for copies of any correspond- 
ence between the Board of sombaliy or any member of Her Majesty’s 
Government and Sir C. Napier since the 20th day of December last. Pre- 
mising that the subject involved the honour of a public servant and the 
discretion of the Government, he entered upon a statement of facts ; and 
adverting to the circumstances attending the appointment of Sir C. Na- 
pier to the command of the Baltic fleet, and to the eulogies passed upon 
him at a well-known dinner in March, 1854, he asked whether any one 
could have expected that on his return Sir Charles would meet with con- 
tempt and contumely, and be dismissed from his command. He then 
proceeded to read extracts of letters from Sir J. Graham to Sir C. Na- 
vier, written in the private capacity of the former,—justifying this use 
of these letters upon principle and by precedent,—the result of which was 
to show that down to the end of August Sir Charles had received the re- 
peated and unqualified approbation of the Government. Subsequent to 
this date a correspondence ensued respecting certain plans for the at- 
tacking of Sweabo:g; but on the 19th of September the French fleet re- 
tired from the Baltic, and a council of British admirals unanimously 
agreed that the season was too far advanced to justify such an operation. 
Sir Charles, on the 25th of September, reported to the Admiralty to that 
effect, namely, that the season was past, and that the weather could not 
be depended upon for two hours. This, Mr. Malins observed, was the 
point of difference between them, and to the discretion of the Admiral in 
this matter, he said, the country owed a deep debt of gratitude. On the 
2d of October the Government received intelligence that Sebastopol had 
fallen, and nothing would do but that some fortress in the Baltic should 
fall too. In a letter dated the 4th of October they directed that opera- 
tions should be commenced at the end of October; but Sir Charles, on 
the 10th, wrote to decline undertaking an operation which he believed 
must fail, offering, if he had lost the confidence of the Government, to re- 
turn. The correspondence ended on the 10th of November, but on the 
3lst of October the Admiralty expressed their disapprobation of the con- 
duct of Sir Charles before the 25th of August, up to which date they had 
been “ more than satisfied with all his proceedings.” Mr. Malins contin- 
ued his narrative of facts subsequent to the arrival of Sir Charles in 
England on the 17th of December, stating that his reception by Sir J. 
Graham had been all but insulting, and that on the 22d he had been or- 
dered, in insulting terms, to strike bis flag and come on shore. He in- 
sisted that this was a summary dismissal, and that it was unworthy treat- 
ment of a great public officer, who bad brought back a ban! 4” fleet in 
safety, and in a state of improved discipline. Sir Charles had therefore, 
he contended, been dismissed and censured ; and be (Mr. Malins) thought 
the manner in which this distinguished public servant had been treated 
by the Government was unworthy of a great nation, and ought to be 
brought to'the notice of Parliament. The motion was seconded by Sir 
T. Herbert. 
Sir J. GRAHAM said he had not come down prepared to read extracts 
from public despatches, much less garbled extracts from private letters, 
or to enter into details of private conversations. He denounced the 
course pursued by Mr. Malins, of culling from private letters without 
permission of the writer, as unexampled in that house. He freely admit- 
ted that the Board of Admiralty did, on the whole, approve the conduct 
of Sir C. Napier with reference to the fleet under his command ; he ad- 
mitted that his discretion with reference to the attacks upon fortresses 
was wisely exercised, and he had never quarrelled with it ; but on the 24th 
of September, when Sir-Charles for the first time reconnoitred Sweaborg 
close at hand, he wrote to the Admiralty a despatch which appeared to 
them materially to alter the aspect of the case. Differences of opinion 
arose between the naval officers and General Jones, and between the Ad- 
miral and the French General, into which the House could not expect 
him to enter, because they bore upon operations about to be renewed ; so 
that he was cailed upon to defend himself with his hands tied behind him. 
The despatch of Sir Charles, written after reconnoitring Sweaborg close 
at hand, showed that it was possible, even upon his own showing, to make 
an attack upon the place ; he was told he mast make no desperate as- 
sault, but all was left to his discretion. That passage in the letter had 
either not been furnished to Mr. Malins, or he had not been candid enough 
to read it. As to the denial that Sir Charles had been censured, or dis- 
missed, the Admiralty had, he said, no ground of censure with reference 
to his ccommand of the fleet ; but they had occasion more than once to 
warn him that the language and tone he assumed did not appear to them 
consistent with subordination and deference to superior authority. With 
respect to his alleged dismissal, the admirals who had performed service 
in the Baltic received orders on their return to strike their flag. It did 
not follow that Sir Charles might not have been ordered to re-hoist it ; 
but this was for the Executive to determine. With regard to the mo- 
tion, he thought it would be a misfortune if the Government consented 
to produce these papers, but he left the matter in their hands, repeating 
that he was astonished at the course which Mr. Malins had deemed it to 
be his duty to pursue. 

Admiral WALCOTT defended Sir C. Napier, who, he thought, had 
exercised a sound discretion, and fulfilled the public expectation in not 
crippling his fleet. 

ir C. WOOD stated that the course which the Government proposed 
to pursue with respect to the motion, the course taken in which was 
unprecedented in his experience. He had looked into the papers, and 
he was satisfied that it was incompatible with the interests of the public 
service to produce documents which discussed the means, the possibility, 
and the mode of attacking fortresses. 

Captain SCOBELL was of opinion that Sir Charles should have been 
treated with more consideration and courtesy.—Mr. M. GIBSON defend- 
ed the course taken by Mr. Malins, observing that it was for the House 
to take care that unfortunate Administrations did not victimize zeal- 
ous public servants who had endeavoured to discharge their duty, and 
at whose door it was not just to lay any part of their failures. He de- 
nied that Sir C. Napier upon reconnoitring Sweaborg proposed to attack 
it with the English fleet alone ; he made it a condition that a certain 
additional force should be supplied to him, which was not done. He 
adverted to the conflict of oplatons and antagonism of plans upen the 
subject of this attack, and expressed his conviction that Sir Charles had 
not been fairiy treated, believing that he as well deserved the thanks 
of that House for his conduct in the Baltic as Admiral Dundas, He had 
done his duty, and the Government, disappointed as to the result of the 
expedition, endeavoured, he said, to make it appear to be the fault of 
their Admiral.—Admiral BERKELEY entered into some official details 
respecting the appointment of Sir C. Napier, and the conduct of the Ad- 
miralty towards him.—Mr. WHITESIDE observed that there was no act 
of injustice, oppression, or iniquity which could not be perpetrated 
against an officer of Her Majesty, and protected by the argument used 
against this motion. A distinguished officer was driven from the Admi- 
ralty, was refused redress by the First Lord of the Treasury, and the 
House was about to confirm that refusal. 

Mr. COWPER reiterated the denial that Sir C. Napier had been either 
dismissed or censured. After a few remarks by Mr. MURROUGH aud 
Mr. BENTINCK, 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL observed that the case lay in a very 
narrow compass. The motion was founded upon the essumption that Sir 
C. Napier had been dismissed and censured, and that it was a matter of 
justice to him that all the ndence should be laid before the House ; 
but, as he understood the facts, Sir Charles, on his return, instead of 





“ To the Adjutant-General.” “ Lucan, Lieutenant-General. 


being continued in his command, received an order to haul down his flag, 
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and was supposed to imply dismissal and censure. He contended that 
rot a no dismissal, his oe | having terminated. But, suppose he 
had been dismissed, the executive Government, if it ceased to have con- 
not in the courage, but in the capacity of an officer, were justi- 
‘Jn removing him. This did not necessarily involve censure ; on the 
contrary, the Board of Admiralty had expressed satisfaction at the con- 
duct of Sir Charles. If he bad been charged with want of courage or of a 
to his highest duties, he would have had a right to inquiry, 
and, if that were refused, to appeal to that House. . 
After a few remarks by Mr. OTWAY, Lord PALMERSTON said he 
had listened with great regret to the discussion of a motion which was of 
bad example. He thought the House must come to the conclusion that 
the production of the documents moved for would be injurious to the in- 
terests of the country, and he should vote against the motion. Admiring 
the professional and personal character of Sir C. Napier, it would be a 
source of regret to him, he said, if he stood in the tion of a man cen- 
sured and dismissed for conduct in an important command ; but he had 
been neither the one nor the other. Nothing had occarred which in the 
slightest degree diminished the high character he held in the service of 
the country. ; 
After some remarks by Sir J. WALSH, the motion was withdrawn. 


g 





RUSSIA. 
UNOPPOSED ACCESSION OF ALEXANDR IL. 


On Friday afternoon, (March 2,) a few hours after the death of his 
father, the Czarowitch proclamed his assumption of the throne under the 
name of Alexander II. Nicolaiewitch, and received the homage of the dig- 
nitaries of the realm. The whole garrison was to perform the same cere- 
mony on the 3d. On the 2d, Count Panin, the Minister of Justice, put 
seals upon the private cabinet of the late Emperor, in presence of the 
heir. The Empress, though much affected by the death of her husband, is 
said to have been better than might have been expected after the shock 
she had received. 

No authentic intelligence has yet been received from St. hepa) as 
to the state of public feeling. It was ramoured on yi eee that des- 
patches had been received in Paris, which described the Russian capital 
in a state of great excitement. The nobles had met secretly, with a 
of addressing the Emperor on the subject of arming the serfs. They 

pointing out to Alexander the ruin which would accompany 
a step, and the internal dangers that might follow. It was expected 
St. Petersburg would be placed in a state of a siege. The war party 
already begun to threaten, The Emperor was reported to have de- 
his intention to follow out the policy laid down by Nicholas at the 
of Vienna. Prince Gortschakoff’s instructions had been con- 
. General Paskiewitsch was opposed to the arming of the serfs, 
and had addressed the Emperor on the subject. 

The reigning Empress of Russia, Maria Alexandrowna, daughter of the 
deceased Grand Duke Lewis II., of Hesse-Darmstadt, and born in 1824, is 
said to be a woman of strong sense and character, of amiable qualities, 
and possessing much influence over her consort. They have five children 
—four sons and one daughter. The present Cesarowitch and eldest son, 
Nicholas Alexandrowitch, was born in 1843. 


EEL: 


: 


HIS CHARACTER BY A LOOKER ON. 


The new Emperor of Russia, Alexander the Second, was born April 
29, 1818, and became Czar of Russia March 2, 1855, at the age of thirty- 
seven years. 

Tn bis book on Russia, M. de Custino, has given a sketch of Alexander, 
as he appeared in 1839 ; and though the years that have since rolled by 
may have modified some lineaments of the picture, time cannot have 
changed the main features :— 

Ems, June 5, 1839. 

Yesterday I began my journey into Russia. The hereditary Grand 
Duke has arrived at Ems, preceded by ten or twelve carriages, and fol- 
lowed by a numerous court. 

I found myself at the side of the Grand Duke, among the curious crowd, 
as he alighted from his carriage. Before entering the house he stood for 
a long time at the door of the baths, in conversation with a Russian lady, 
so that I had time to examine him. He looks his exact age, which {s 
twenty. His person is tall, but a little too stout for so young a man. His 
features would be fine, were it not for a puffiness that impairs their phy- 
siognomy. His face isround, but rather German than Russian, and sug- 
pa what the Emperor Alexander must have been at the same age, with- 
out, however, in any way recalling the Kalmuck type. 

he look has many phases to through ere it will assume its defi- 
nitive character. The habitual humour it now denotes is mild and bene- 
volent. Between the ready smile of the eyes and the constant contrac- 
tion of the mouth there is, however, a discrepancy that bespeaks very 
moderate frankness, and perhaps some internal The chagrin of 
youth, the age when happiness is man’s natural due, is a secret always 
the better kept, that it is a mystery inexplicable even to] the sufferer. 
The Prince’s expression is one of kindness; his step is light and grace- 
fully noble—truly that ofa Prince. His air is modest, without timidity, 
which is a great point for all about him, since the embarrassment of the 
great is really an annoyance to the rest ofthe world. If they fancy them- 
selves demigods, they are incommoded by the opinion they have of them- 
selves, and which they despair of making others gareke, 

This silly disquietude never afflicts the Grand Duke. His whole bear- 
ing wears the impress of perfect good breeding. If he should ever reign, 
he will make himself obeyed, not by terror, but by the attraction of his 
inherent grace ; unless the necessities that cling to a Russian Emperor’s 
destiny should alter his character as well as his position. 

. June 6, 1839. 

I bave again seen the hecntliagy Grand Duke, and have had a long 
and close examination of bim, He was not dressed in uniform, which 
2 os a stiff and swollen look. The ordinary costume suits him much 

- His manner is agreeable, his gait noble, and without the stiffaess 
of the soldier ; and the peculiar a that distinguishes him recalls the 
singular charm belonging to the Sclave race. There is not the vivacious 

on of warm countries, nor the imperturbable coldness of the north, 

t @ mixture of southern simplicity‘and adaptability with Scandinavian 
melancholy. The Sclaves are white Arabs. The Grand Duke is more 
than half German ; but there are German Sclaves in Mecklenburg as well 
asin some parts of Holstein and Prussia. 

Notwithstanding his youth, the Prince’s face is not so agreeable as his 
re. His complexion has lost its freshness; it is visible that he is a 
erer. The eyelid droops over the outer corner of the eye with a mel- 

aucholy betraying already the cares of a more advanced age. His pleas- 
ing mouth is not without sweetness, and his Grecian profile recalls the 
medals of the antique or the portraits of the Empress Catherine ; but be- 
neath that air of kindness, almost always conferred by beauty, youth and 
German blood, it is impossible not to recognize a foice of dissimulation 
that terrifies one in so younga man. This trait is doubtless the seal of 
destiny, =. — — re _that the rege is fated to ascend the 
> voice has a melodious tone, a thing rare in his fami da 
ait be bs recive oy his mother. . an 

He out among the younger men of his suite without anything to 
stamp the distance observable between them, unless it be the perfect paid 
of his whole person. Grace always denotes an amiable turn of mind ; so 
much of the soul enters into the gait, the expression of the physiognomy, 
and the attitudes of the man. The one under examination is at once im- 
posing and agreeable. Russian travellers had spoken to me of his beauty 
as a phenomenon ; and it would have struck me more but for this exag- 
geration, Such as he is, the Grand Duke of Russia still seemed to me 
one of the finest models of a prince that I had ever met. 


The new sovereign of Russia was initiated at an early age into the 
affairs of the empire by the Emperor, his father. He was present at all 
the Cabinet councils, and was invested with functions which gave him 
frequent opportunities of rendering himself useful to the army and of be- 

Og popular with the youth of the schools. Whenever the Emperor 
Nicholas quitted the capital he left the supreme direction of the govern- 
ment to his eldest son ; and, in short, he had taken the utmost pains to 

are him to become his successor. The Grand Duke Alexander, who 

be now succeeded to the crown, is very lar in Russia ; he is both 
loved an} etenmnet by the people. He wiil not exercise the great au- 
— oO ; is father, for he does not inherit either his elevation of views 
his in Eig of purpose. He will rather please, as the Emperor 
exander I. did, by bis mildness and bis affability—and between the 


We and the nephew there is ‘lari 
ways. The new Empress 4 very great similarity of character in 


many " also highly spoken of, aid her elevated 
pain and conciliating manners are much Petolled. It is thought she 
exercise a salutary influence over the Emperor. Public opivion in 
Russia attributed to the hereditary Grand Duke a policy different from 
at of the Emperor, and particularly a more pacific one. It is affirmed, 
ther correctly or otherwise, that the Prince has not always approved 
of the conduct followed for the last two years by the Cabinet 


- f St. Pe- 
tersburg in the Eastero question, and that he regretted the ie of 


Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople, and the invasion of the Princi- 
palities.—Journal des Debais, March 5. 
HIS FIRST MANIFESTO. 
Berlin, Wednesday, March 7. 

A despatch from Konigsberg, dated the 7th inst., gives the following 
summary of the manifesto of the new Emperor of Russia :— 

“ The manifesto of Alexander II. has arrived. After announcing the 
sudden and severe illness of the Emperor Nicholas, which terminated in 
his deth, it says that, as the deceased devoted himself incessantly for the 
welfare of bis subjects, ‘so do we also on ascending the throne of Rus- 
sia, and of Poland and Finland, inseparable from it, take a solemn oath 
before God to regard the welfare of our empire as our only object. May 
Providence, which has selected us for so high acalling, be our guide and 
protector, that we may maintain Russia on the highest standard of power 
and glory, and in our person accomplish the incessant wishes and views 
of Peter, of Catherine, of Alexander, and of our father. May the zeal of 
our subjects assist us therein. We invoke and command the oath of alle- 
giance to us and to the heir to the throne, our son Nicholas Alexandro- 
witsch.’ ”’ as 

THE NEW APPOINTMENTS. 


Intelligence has been forwarded from Berlin that Prince Menschikoff is 
recalled to St. Petersburg from the command he has held in the Crimea 
since the commencement of hostilities, and that he will be succeeded in 
that position by Prince Gortschakoff, who commanded the Russian forces 
last year in the Principalities (with Osten-Sacken second in command.) 
It is aleo stated that General Rudiger has been summoned from the 
high position he held in the army in Poland to take the direction of the 
reve | of war, in place of Prince Dolgorouki ; and it is surmised that 
Gen Bibikoff, the Home Minister of the Empire, will be removed. 
If this statement be confirmed, we may now very probably take leave of 
Prince Menschikoff, whose name has been, and will ever remain, so un- 
fortunately mixed up with these transactions. 

The appointment of Count Rudiger to a higher position in the govern- 
ment is creditable to the judgment of the new Emperor. This officer 
was the same who entered into negotiations with Georgey in 1849, to 
bring to a termination the Hungarian campaign, and who afterwards 
endeavoured to check the reactionary measures taken against the Magy- 
ars.—He is a man of experience and moderation, whose influence is 
likely to be decidedly opposed to that of the fanatical Russian party, 
which has attempted to give to this war the character of a national 
crusade. Ifit be the resolution of the new Emperor to persevere in the 
negotiations which are about to open at Vienna, and to make the neces- 
sary concessions for the restoration of peace, he will need the authority 
of wise and firm counsellors to render that peace acceptable, and even 
endurable, to the Russian nation. 





THE LATE CZAR’S DEATH FORESEEN, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir—I commit into your hands the following letter and memoran- 
dum for publication. It is fit that the people of this country should 
know that at the commencement of the diplomatic dispute with Russia, 
Ministers were made aware of the state of mind and prospect of life of its 
mighty ruler. The discussions carried on with him were shaped on the 
usual metaphysical grounds. They should have been guided instead by 
a knowledge of the physical condition of the disputant. 

At every confidential interview with the British representative up 
started the monomaniacal idea of “ l’homme malade—-gravement ma- 
lade,”’ which was often repeated, “‘ not witnout excitement,” added Sir 
George. If this fact did not of itself open the eyes of Ministers in Janu- 
ary aud February of 1853, the timely professional warning conveyed to 
them in the annexed letter not long after might, one would think, put 
Ministers on their guard, albeit the warning came from an humble indi- 
vidual, Who knows how many thousand lives since sacrificed and mil- 
lions of money squandered might not have been saved if, on the convic- 
tion of the truth of the warning received, instead of continuing for months 
together all sorts of unprofitable arguments, peremptory language and 
peremptory action had been employed, leaving no time to the imperial 
and real “ sick man’’ for the infliction on his own devoted people and 
those of the three nations allied against him of that irreparable mischief 
which he has been suffered to perpetrate! It was thus that Pitt dealt 
with Paul. But, alas! there is no Pitt now. 

For regularity’s sake, I mention that three passages in the following 








letter, which was strictly confidential, are omitted. The first was the 
expression of a purely religious opinion, which, though awfully appro- 
priate at this moment, might be considered presumptuous. The second 
detailed the grounds on which during my residence of several weeks in 
St. Petersburgh, in 1849, in attendance on a high personage in the Im- 
perial Court, I formed the medical opinion which I deemed it my duty 
to convey to the Government at home ; their publication at this moment 
would be injudicious. The third passage was an allusion to my ill-re- 
quited service in the navy, which cannot interest your readers. 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

A. B. Granvitie, M.D. 

1 Curzon-street, Mayfair, March 3. 

“ CoNFIDENTIAL LETTER TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, DATED KISSINGEN, 
Bavaria, JuLy 6, 1853. 


“My Lord,—Failing in my endeavours to meet with your Lordship at 
the appointed interview at the House of Commons on the 22nd ult., at 
which I proposed to make a vivd voce communication of some impor 
tance to the Government, as I thought, concerning the present political 
discussions with Russia, I stated, in a second note written at the mo- 
ment of my departure from England for this place, that I regretted the 
disappointment, inasmuch as the subject of the intended communi- 
cation, from its delicate nature, did not admit of being committed to 


aper. 

a I think so still, But, on the other hand, the necessity of the Govern- 
ment being put in possession of the communication appears to me to 
become every day so much more urgent, that if it is to be of any use it 
must be made at once, or it will fail to direct Ministers in time, as I 
think the communication is capable of doing, in their negotiations with 
Russia, and in their estimation of the one particular element which, I- 
apprehend, has first provoked, and is since pushing on the Emperor in 
his present reckless course. 

“ Mine is not a political, but a professional communication, therefore 
strictly confidential. It is not conjectural, but'positive, largely based 
on personal knowledge, and partly on imparted information accidentally 
obtained—it is not essential that I should say from whom, for I take the 
responsibility of the whole on myself, inasmuch as the whole but con- 
firms what I have myself observed, studied, or heard on the spot. 

“The Western Cabinets find the conduct of the Emperor Nicholas 
strange, preposterous, inconsistent, unexpected. They wonder at his 
demands; they are startled at his state papers; they cannot compre- 
hend their context; they recognize not in them the clear and close 
reasoning of the Nestor of Russian diplomacy, but rather the dictates of 
an iron will to which he has been made to affix his name; they view 
the Emperor’s new international principles as extravagant ; they doubs 
if he be under the guidance of wise counsels. Yet they proceed to treat, 
negotiate, and speak as if none of these perplexing novelties in diplo- 
macy existed on the part of a Power hitherto considered as the model of 
political loyalty. The Western Cabinets are in error. 

“The health of the Czar isshaken. It has become so gradually for 
the last five years. He has been irritable, passionate, fanciful, more than 
usually superstitious, capricious, hasty, precipitate, and obstinate with- 
al—ali from ill-health, unskilfully treated ; and of late deteriorating into 
a degree of cerebral excitement, which, while it takes from him the 
power of steady reasoning, impels him to every extravagance, in the 
same manner as with his father in 1800; as with Alexander, in Poland, 
in 1820 ; as with Constantine, at Warsaw, in 1830; as with Michael, at 
St. Petersburg, in 1848-9. Like them, his nature feels the fatal trans- 
mission of hereditary insanity, the natural consequence of an overlooked 
and progressive congestion of the brain. Like them, he is hurrying to 
his fate, sudden death, from congestive disease. The same period of life, 
penwore 45 and 60 years of age, sees the career of this tated family cut 
short. 

“Paul, at first violent and fanatical, a perfect lunatic at 45 years of 
age, is despatched at 47, in 1801. 

“ Alexander dies at Taganrog in December, 1825, aged 48. For five 
years previously his temper and his mind had at times exhibited the pa- 
rental malady by his capricious and wayward manner of treating the Po- 
lish provinces. He died of congestive fever of the brain, duriug which 
he knocked down bis favourite physician, Sir James Wylie, who assured 
me of the fact at St. Petersburg in 1828, because he wished to apply 
leeches to his temples. 

“ Constantine. eccentric always, tyrannical, cruel, dies at Warsaw sud- 
denly in July, 1831, aged 52 years, after having caused rebellion in the 
country by his harsh treatment of the cadet officers. I saw and con- 


versed with him on the parade and in his palace at Warsaw in Decem- 
ber, 1828. His looks and demeanour sufficiently denoted to a medical 
man what he was, and what his fate would be. It has been said that he 
died of cholera ; again, that he had been despatched like his father. The 
physician in chief of the Polish Military Hospitals assured me some years 
after that he had died apoplectic and in a rage. 

“ Michael, after many pease of suffering from the same complaints 
which afflict his only surviving brother—enlarged liver, deranged diges- 
tion, and fulness of blood in the head—became ia 1848-9 intolera- 
bly irritable, violent, and tyrannical to his own officers of the ar- 
tillery and engineers service, of which he was the supreme chief. In 
July, 1849, he consulted me at St. Petersburg. It was after he had 
passed in review the whole train of artillery which was leaving the capi- 
tal for Hungary, at which review I was present and near him, and wit- 
nessed scenes of violent temper towards generals and aides-de-camp 
bardly equalled in a lunatic asylum. I found him as described apove. 
I advised cupping, diet, non-exposure to the san and to fatigue, the ad- 
ministration of suitable medicines and the cessation from drinking steel 
mineral waters, of which he was fond ever since he had been at Kissin- 
gen. His physician, the younger Sir James Wylie (himself since suddenly 
dead,) assented reluctantly, but did not carry my advice into execution, 
The Grand Duke, in the state he was, unrelieved by any medical mea- 
sure or proper treatment, joined the army, rode out in the sun, and fell 
from his horse apoplectic in September, 1849, aged 48. 

“ To complete this disastrous picture of the grand-children of Cathe- 
rine, their mother, Maria of Wurtemberg, a most exemplary princess, 
died apoplectic in November, 1829, scarcely more than 65 years of age. 
The attack, mistaken for weakness, was treated with stimulants and bark 
by her physician, Rubi, and bleeding was only had recourse to when the 
mistake was discovered—but too late to save. The meek and mild Eliza- 
beth had but a short time before followed ber imperial partner, Alexan- 
der, to the grave, in the still fresh years of womanhood, 50 years of age. 

“ During my second sojourn in St. Petersburg, in 1849, for a period of 
l0weeks. . ... What the opinion was of the Emperor’s health— 
what acts of his came to my knowledge, which bespoke eccentricity— 
what were the sentiments of his physician, Dr. Mandt, who, homceopath- 
ist as he is, and exercising a most peremptory influence over his master, 
leaves him, nevertheless, unrelieved, except by mystical drops and glo- 
bules—what transpired of political doctrines and opinions, or, in fine, 
what I gathered afterwards at Moscow on all co-equal points, must be 
left to your Lordship’s conjecture,—not difficult after all I have di- 
vulged. To go further would be like a breach of trust, and of that I 
shall never be guilty. 

“Tn all I have related there is nothing that had been committed to 
me as a privileged communication ; while the imperative requirements 
of the moment calling for its immediate divulgement I hesitate not to 
make it, under the firmest conviction that my fears and aaticipations will 
be surely realized. 

“ If so, then the method of dealing with an all-powerfal Sovereign 80 
visited must differ from the more regular mode of transacting business 
between Government and Government. For this purpose it is—namely, 
to put Her Majesty’s Ministers on their guard accordingly, that I have 
determined to place in your Lordship’s hands the present professional in- 
formation, which must be considered as so strictly confidential that I 
shall not sign it with my name. 

“ That I have selected your Lordship as the channel of my communi- 
cation rather than the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to whom more proper- 
ly it should have been addressed, will at once appear natural to your 
Lordship. Ia my capacity of once, and for some years, your Lordship’s 
pbysician (though not now honoured with that title,) your Lordship has 
known me personally and is conviuced that what my pen commits to pa- 
per may be taken as coming from an honourable man and your obedient 
servant,” wie 

N. B. An acknowledgement of the receipt of this letter came by return 
of post in Lord Palmerston’s handwriting. 


Memorandum.— At an interview with Lord Palmerston, February 23, 
1854, on matters of a private nature, his Lordship was pleased to ask me 
before we separated whether I stili adhered to my opinioa and predict- 
ion. Ireplied that before July, 1855 (the Emperor would then be 59 
years old), what I had anticipated would happen. “ Lot but a few re- 
verses overtake the Emperor,” I added, “‘and his death like that of all 
his brothers, will be sudden.’ It has proved so, Alma, Inkermana, 





Balaklava, shook the mighty brain. Eupatoria completed the stroke, 
which has anticipated my progaosis only by a few weeks. A. B. G. 
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BrRoAPway THAT Ro. ..0.0ccccrccccccqccccsccscese Mr. Forrest. 


UCKLEY’S MINSTRELS, 539 Broadway.—Monday Evenin 
APRIL 2ad, AND ALL THIS WERK, the succesful Opera a 


L’ELIS[R D’AMOUR ; or, THE LOVE SPELL. 
in Two Acts with New Scenery, Dresses, &c., &c., and fine Cast. 
Preceding the Opera, 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
Concert commences at 7% o'clock. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Ticaets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, Proprietors. 
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OUPIL & CO. respectfully inform the public that ghey will 
have on exhibition, for a short time oily, at their Fine Art Gaiery, Ne. 366 B way, the 

grand Painting by Danie. Macuise#, R. A. 

** NUAH’S SACRIFICE.” 

Subscriptions fora fine Engraving thereof will be received. Admission free. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1855. 








The Aspect of Affairs in Europe. 

At the moment of writing, the Liverpool mail of the 10th inst. far- 
nishes the latest intelligence ; nor would it be greatly wide of the mark 
to say, in a general sense, that the steamer of that date brought very 
little news—that great desideratum of a highly civilized community. 
Perhaps also it is not out of place to remark that to know acca- 
rately every thing that is done, by every one, in every place, is now-a- 
days the ambition of the most highly educated. 

In hinting that the journals of the date referred-to make us very lit- 
tle wiser, so far as great events are concerned, we have to remind the 
reader that a fortnight has elapsed sinee we registered our belief that the 
omnipotent Autocrat of all the Russias had really met with the common 
fate of human kind, and that his death was not likely to bring about an 
immediate peace. Therefore were we not at all surprised to learn that 
Nicholas had gone to his fathers, and that Vienna Conferences were 
worth about the same value as we have attached to them during these 
many months past. A disputed succession to the Russian throne might 
indeed haye materially changed the prospect ; but as Alexander, the 
rightful heir of the deceased Czar, has stepped quietly into his father’s 
place, and as all the notabilities—including Constantine, the suspected 
black sheep of the Imperial fold—forthwith did him homage, we have 
mainly to resume the current course of events. This death and this sue- 
cession have of course been the themes of every journalist ; and it will 
be seen elsewhere that we do not underrate the interest that attaches to 
them, though not disposed to think that they will of themselves bring 
either the world or the war to an end. But in making our selections for 
this day, we confess that we have been somewhat puzzled. The floods 
of eloquence poured forth over tbe death-bed of the deceased Emperor 
are overwhelming ; a few samples of them only would suffice to sweep 
away a great variety of matter from our columns, with which our 
habitual readers would not probably care to dispense. There are even 
writers who see in the event a special iaterposition of Providence on be- 
half of the Allies, or at least a solema mark of Heavenly indignation at 
the course pursued by their late enemy. We cannot quite agree in 
the views of these very pious geutlemen, whose ‘religious faith seems 
always to acquire peculiar force, when they have a chance of interpre- 
ting in their own favour any event which is naturally associated with 





the mysterious dealings of the Almighty. But we beg pardon for ser- 
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ndiistie ourselves, whilst we exclude the sermons of others. In place'cism. Whether Napoleon II. bimself will or will not proceed to the 


of these latter, we have inserted amongst our extracts a curious epistle 
grom an English physician of eminence to the Editor of the London 
Times, in which he refers to his own positive prediction of Nicholas’s 
.death, from what may be termed natural causes. There is a considera- 
ble amount of puff in the said letter, notwithstanding. 
If one could but gain a trast-worthy insight into the internal state of 
Russia at this moment, such a view would be profoundly interesting. 
At present, how little do we know of the war-party and the peace-party, 
as they are called! What better than guesses are the disquisitions that 
we read, upon the pressure of financial difficulties, the effects of inter- 
rupted foreign trade, the unpopularity of the immense levies commonly 
reported? Positive assertions are based upon the most meagre informa- 
tion ; and if Russia during a long interval of peace has been a mystery 
to Europe at large, can we rely upon the statements and deductions of 
newspaper correspondents, now that every possible impediment is thrown 
in the way of reporters? On one point only do we feel anything like 
assurance—and that not a very comforting one; nationality is at least as 
intense in Russia asin any country under the sun. At present, without 
reference to the causes that led to the war or the eventualities on which 
its issue may depend, the Russian soil is invaded. Can we reasonably 
flatter ourselves that the national mind is not as strongly bent upon a 
successful defence, as our own or that of France may be upon a success- 
ful attack ? Again we repeat then that, until Sebastopol be captured 
or the Allies be compelled to abandon their enterprise against it, all the 
Conferences at Vienna are mere moonshine. Lord John Russell diplo- 
matising there, when as Colonial Minister his presence is imperatively 
demanded at home, is, we confess with shame, but another proof that 
the art of government in England is either imperfectly understood, or is 
made entirely subservient to personal and party considerations. fis 
position just now in the British Cabinet might be a humiliating one to 
himself, or an embarrassing one to Lord Palmerston. What is that to us? 
It truly seems the very acme of absurdity that for these petty motives he, 
of all men, should be wasting bis time abroad. One might imagine that 
in face of recent troubles at Melbourne, and ugly symptoms of renewed 
difficulties at the Cape of Good Hope, Downing Street could ill spare 
one of its chiefs. Is the Colonial Ministry reduced to the insignificance of 
a Lord Chamberlain’s office, or the mere honorary distinction of a Lord 
Rectorship? 
To return to the subject uppermost in men’s minds. How do we stand 
before Sebastopol? The accounts, we are glad to say, appear to be 
more cheering than of late. Finer weather and abundant supplies have 
told favorably upon the long-suffering army. The “navvies’’ have not 
been sacrificed to routine and inefficiency and a miserable fear of incur- 
ring responsibility. They have completed more than one-third of the 
railway from Balaklava to the camp, in Jess time than the most sanguine 
could have anticipated. The undoubted and most creditable success of 
the Turks in beating off the Russians at Eupatoria is fully confirmed ; 
and we have accounts, somewhat confused, of a brilliant little exploit 
performed by the French on the extreme right of the attacking line be- 
fore Sebastopol, in storming a new redoubt thrown up by our determined 
and indefatigable foe. The recall of Menschikoff, decreed by the Empe- 
ror Nicholas and confirmed by bis successor, may perhaps also tend to 
show that the condition of the Russians in the Crimea was not deemed sa- 
tisfactory at St. Petersburg. Pressed for space, as usual, we have but to 
add that although ne great event in the progress of the siege calls for 
notice, there is apparently a determination on the part of the Allies to 
bring a vast weight of artillery to bear upon a point hitherto compara- 
tively neglected. Generals Niel and Jones, respectively commanding 
‘the French and British Engineers, have selected that side of the town 
which faces the Valley of Inkermann as the spot most vulnerable or 
most essential to the result of their operations, and are accordingly 
pushing their works in that direction —A rumour states that the Grand 
Duke Michael was wounded in the affair with the French above-men- 
tioned, and had subsequently died in the city. Not much credence was 
given in London and Paris to the report ; nor can we attach much im- 
portance to the circumstance if true; unless indeed the Russian army, 
which is superstitiously inclined, might find something ominous in the 
sudden loss of father and con. 





France and Her Emperor. 

Louis Napoleon being at Boulogne, reviewing troops, when the tidings 
of the Czar’s death reached him, Lord Clarendon immediately proceeded 
thither, for the purpose of consulting our Ally upon the steps which 
might thereupon be deemed expedient. Such at least was the obvious 
purport of this sudden visit ; and though the interview was of course a 
private one, it soon became known that the prompt (and most judicious) 
result was the forwarding of orders to the Generals before Sebastopol to 
press the siege with the utmost vigour. But the quidnunes of the Lon- 
don press must needs penetrate the secrets of closed doors. One of them 
accordingly started the luminous idea that Mr. Roebuck’s Committee 
was @ source of great uneasiness to his Majesty of France, and that he 
had absolutely threatened a partial rupture of the alliance, unless the 
investigation were suspended. Our neighbours here have caught up this 
surmise delightedly, and enlarged upon it asa positive source of disa- 
greement. With all deference to their acuteness and to the zeal and 
cleverness of their London purveyors of gossip, we really think that the 
French Emperor and the British Foreign Minister had more serious mat- 
ters to talk over, particularly as the enquiries of the Roebuck Commit- 
tee were more likely to redound, by comparison, to the honour than to 
the discredit of the French in the Crimea. 

But if Louis Napoleon do not trouble himself with the doings of a spe- 
cial British tribunal, he has his own sources of disquietude. An anony- 
mous pamphlet, suppressed in Paris, but published at Brussels, and dis- 
cussed in all the European political circles, is one of these annoyances 
‘This pampblet is an examination of the war in the East, with especial re- 
ference to the Crimean expedition. Its main object appears to be to 
fasten upon the Emperor the exclusive responsibility of the campaign, 
and upon his cousin and namesake—Jerome’s son, who recently returned 
from the seat of war—all the credit of being a sagacious politician and an 
astute soldier. The authorship is indeed attributed to the Prince him- 
“self; nor does it seem doubtful that such a publication must at any rate 
have been prompted by him. It professes to divulge the secrets of the 
famous Council of War, whereat the expedition was determined ; repeats 
the current story that Lord Raglan’s assent was reluctantly gained ; and 
urges plausibly enough that Marshal St. Arnaud was but the tool of Louis 
Napoleon’s supreme will. At the same time, whilst there is in this dro- 
chure @ certain boldness of expression and closeness of argument which 
give it notoriety, it is disfigured by the most absurd mis-statement 
of facts. Still, it is the talk of Paris and London Clubs, and 


“draws attention to the Prince with whom it is identified. His way- 


ward disposition, his republican tendencies, his nearness to the throne, 
and his personal resemblance to the great founder of the Buona- 
partean fortunes, combine to make him the centre of speculation and in- 
trigue. Some!imes we hvar that the two cousins are at daggers-drawu ; 
anon that they are the best friends in the world. The Emperor might 
D fact have regarded the Prince as his rival, if the latter had acquired 
any military reputation during his share in the Eastern war. On the 
contrary, we believe that he barely scraped through the ordeal of criti- 





Crimea in search of laurels, is still unsettled. This stinging pamphlet 
may make him more than ever desirous of aiding in the succeesful iseue 
of an adventure, that originated with bimself ; but does it not foreshadow 
some danger, if he leave a fickle populace to the chances of revolutionary 
plots? 

A painful rumour is in print, to the effect that General Forey, of the 
French army before Sebastopol, is under arrest, charged with treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy, and with having furnished to them plans 
of the French attacking works. We shal! entirely disbelieve any such 
report, until there be some evidence to warrant faith in it. Still 
less do we credit another report, that this General is accused of having 
timidly with-held the French troops, when on the day of Inkermann they 
repulsed a sortie of the garrison, and penetrated (as was said) into a 
street of the city itself. Forlack of news from Sebastopol, the inventors 
have been unusually busy. 


Home Affairs. 

There is, one might suppose, much difficulty in fitting the minor offi- 
cial gentry into places worth their acceptance. Sir Robert Peel, for 
instance, who has been coquetting with half-a-dozen appointments, is 
now set down as a simple Lord of the Admiralty, where however he will 
perhaps be as harmless as he well could be anywhere.—Mr. Monsell re- 
tains the Clerkship of the Ordnance, that has been for so long a time in 
the market.—Mr James Wilson, of the Economist, gives up a Joint- 
Secretaryship of the Treasury to become Vice President of the Board of 
Trade.—Viscount Monck, an Irish peer, and M. P. for Portsmouth, has a 
seat at the Treasury Board.—The re-elections of members, vacating 
their seats in consequence of changing or accepting office, are nearly 
complete, There has been no serious opposition ; nor has anything spe- 
cial been elicited from the unopposed candidates on the bustings, unless 
in the case of Mr. Horsman, the new Secretary for Ireland, re-elected 
foc Stroud. Other office-holders have adopted the fashionable tone of 
the day, and have mildly echoed the current denunciations of routine 
and favouritism. Mr. Horsman was more direct, making a most savage 
onslaught on red-tape, and uttering a ery for merit as the sole passport 
toemployment, What a Phcenix he will be, if he act up to this virta- 
ous fit! 

The Roebuck Committee bas made a prosy commencement of its la- 
bours. All that may be gathered, worth the gathering, from the first four 
days’ session, is General Evans’s opinion that the mortality of our troops 
before Sebastopol has been rather owing to excess of work than to ne- 
glect and privation. The mismanagement, which no one doubted, is 
proved to the letter. We wait to know on whose shoulders this Commit- 
tee will lay the blame ; and to this point it is to be hoped that we shall 
come presently. In alluding to the rumour of Louis Napoleon’s displea- 
sure at the investigation, we omitted to mention another one—namely, 
that Lord Palmerston had promised to get rid of it by a dissolution, if it 
proved to be very troublesome. It is possible that some such desperate 
alternative may have crossed the Premier’s mind; but be assured, the 
moving cause must be a desire to screen certain implicated parties, and not 
any danger threatening the alliance. 

Whilst the great international duel is being bloodily fought out before 
Sebastopol, two side-issues, episodes of the war, are on trial before the 
public at home. We meaa the difference between Lords Raglan and Lu- 
can, respecting the fatal and famouscavairy charge so often named ; and 
that between Sir Charles Napier and Sir James Graham, respecting last 
years’ Baltic campaign. To-day we have Lord Raglan’s version, which 
is cleverly put, and distinctly charges Lord Lucan with such inattention 
to positive orders, as must injure his position materially. Under our 
Parliamentary heading the particulars may be found ; and there also 
will be noticed a sketch of a debate in the House of Commons touching 
the second pair of disputants alluded to. We are not disposed at the 
moment tocanvass either case. These personal matters sink into insignifi- 
cance before the gravity of national affairs ; and there is one, we confess, 
that gives us some present uneasiness, Proud as every Englishman may be 
of the magnificent fleet that had during the last season the entire control 
of the Baltic, we do not see without lively apprehensions that the as- 
semblage of an extraordinary force at Spithead betokens something 
more than a blockade, and threatens something more than acrippling of 
Russian commerce. Are not vast expeditions, even if partially success- 
ful in their results, likely to postpone to an indefinite period any approach 
to peace ? Suppose Sebastopol captured ; is there not a probability that, 
with such a material guarantee for non-aggression secured, terms might 
be patched-up between the combatants? But suppose the Allies com- 
mitted to an attack upon some Sebastopol in the North, what then would 
be the prospect of accommodation? The subject is worth an anxious 
thought ; nor should any vague notion of striking a blow here or there 
induce a forgetfulnsss that our military quarral with Russia ie, or ough; 
to be, confined to her Southern empire. The injury which we can inflict 
upon her trade and commerce is of a kind that may prove effective ; but 
at the same time it ought to be of such nature that its operating causes 
can be removed at the briefest notice. We believe the true policy of the 
Allies to be the destruction of every strong-place that Russia possesses in 
the Euxine, and the suspension of her foreign trade in the North. If we 
attempt too much, we may involve ourselves in interminable difficulties. 

Bearing upon this broader view of the war question, we notice a curi- 
ous little statistical return in one of the London papers before us. We 
hear much of public excitement in England, of large and enthusiastic 
meetings to denounce mismanagement, and demand a vigorous course of 
action. Now, up to the 2nd inst., how many petitions, concerning this 
war in any way, do you suppose have been presented to the House of 
Commons? Why, just twenty-nine! Ay, but these may represent mass- 
meetings ; the petitions may remind one of those five-fathom rolls of 
parchment that were wont to be carted to Old Palace Yard in days when 
Parliament was unreformed. They might, it is true; but it is true also 
that they have not the least affinity with such. These 29 petitions were 
signed by 2911 persons—100 a-piece, and eleven over! ; they embraced 
also every variety of the subject, such as the restoration of Poland, a day 
of fasting, enquiry into the conduct of ministers, and a settlement of 
international disputes by arbitration. The British Lion may be roused ; 
but he can scarcely be said to have roared, unless indeed he permits his 
roaring to be done for him by the daily and weekly press. 

Two more items, and we conclude our summary.—The venerable but 
still vigorous Earl of Dundonald is still anxious to serve his country pro- 
fessionally. On the 9th inst. Mr. Mackinnon presented a petition from 
his Lordship to the Commons, “ stating that he had discovered a secret 
by which he could destroy the enemy, his fleet, and his fortresses, and 
praying that he might have an opportunity of testing his invention.” 
The House, judging from the report, does not seem to have honoured the 
brave old Admiral with much attention. It may be presumed from the 
fact of the petition being presented, that the Admiralty ear bas not been 
opened to him.—Our last item is gratifying. The collections on behalf 
of the Patriotic Fund, very recently advertised, amount to the immense 
sum of £779,553. 





Australia Independent—of Mob Law. 
Since our last issue, accounts of later date have come to hand. They 
have a fair and a dark side, for whereas those that reach us vid England 
down to the 5th of December show that a fatal collision between the 











troops and the insurgent miners had taken place at the Ballarat Dig- 
gings, ending in the defeat and surrender of the latter, Melbourne papers 
of the 9th of January, vi@ the Isthmus of Panama discuss the insurrec- 
tion as a thing entirely past. Being cramped for room, we mast content 
our readers with a very condensed abstract of the events announced. 

On Saturday last, we briefly dismissed the hoax of Australian Inde- 
pendence, which has been hailed with malicious but ill-timed satisfaction 
by certain of our contemporaries here. That a horde of miners hoisted 
@ flag and defied the constituted authorities, there is no denying ; but 
they paid dearly for their folly. At an early hour on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, the military detachment sent from Melbourne surrounded their camp, 
when, after a brief exchange of shots the rebels’ barricade was stormed ; 
they hauled down their colours and surrendered. The killed on their 
part numbered about 26; the prisoners taken were 123. On the part of 
the Queen’s forces, 3 rank and file were killed, and 30 wounded. Tothe 
latter list belong also Capt. Wise, of the 40th, and Lieut. Paul, of the 
12th Regt , the former being compelled to submit to amputation of the 
leg. Sir Charles Hotham, the Governor, put the neighborhood und er 
martial law, which was only requisite for a short period, and subsequent - , 
ly obtained from the Legislature (which was in session) a bill of indemnity 
for this overstretch of power. Some of the local journals, approvingly 
quoted by our brethren here, find abundant fault with the Government 
for enforcing the tax on mining licences, and also with the military for 
the rigorous and unceremonious manner in which they dealt with men 
in arms against the authorities. As for this latter charge, we attach no 
value to it. Complaints of this sort are natural ; and we believe it would 
be difficult to point to any recorded history of a suppressed insarrec‘ion , 
regarding which very much the same remark has not been made. On 
the injudicious way in which the miners have otherwise been treated , 
complaints may have been well based. Without discussing the point at 
length, we may fairly state that with a free Parliament, and a particu- 
larly free press, there could have been no justifiable reason for an appe al 
to arms against an obnoxious law. If it really were intended to disse ver 
connexion with Great Britain, the absurdity and consequent wicked ness 
of the attempt were manifest, for there was no response. If the mere re 
peal of an enactment, or the removal of a fee, were all that was de sired, 
the movement was still an insane one. The malcontents have found few 
abettors. It will be wise however on the part of the Government to deal 
leniently with the prisoners, lest the ingenuity of journalists and the 
carelessness of the public should combine to lift them into the dignity of 
martyrs. 





Canada. 

The Ministry is in the full tide of strong support. It has carried the 
second reading of the bill that renders the Legislative Council elective, 
by a vote of 80 against 4. The annexationists who opposed the militia 
bill aid in carrying this measure, in view of its democratic tendency.—It 
is now positively settled that the seat of government is to be an u nsettled 
one. The flight to Toronto is to take place in the Autumn. The camp 
is there to be pitched for four years, and thea—where chance dict ates. 
—Mr. Hincks, we observe, has failed in persuading the House of Assem- 
bly to offer a grant of 100 acres of Public Lands to every volunteer for 
service in the Crimea, during the next twelve months. There is some- 
thing preposterous in the idea—These topics, together with the militia 
bill, are debated at length and with great ability, both in and out of 
Parliament; but our #pace is pre-occupied. 





Enlistment for the Crimea; a Failure. 

The project of enlisting men in the U.S. for a British foreign legion, 
to serve against Russia, has been brought te a speedy close. Publicity 
was given to the proceedings ; and we doubt not that the Russian Minis- 
ter has instigated the authorities to be very vigilant in guarding against 
any violation of those neutrality laws, which have become almost a dead 
letter in respect to what are termed fillibustering expeditions. In Phila. 
delphia, as most of our readers know, a batch of the would-be volun- 
teers was arrested on Wednesday, en route for New York and Halifax, 
and legal proceedings have been commenced against them. The effort to 
circumvent the law seems to have been but clumsily managed. Adverti- 
sing killed it off. No considerable number of men have been sent fot- 
ward. 





Baby Shows. 

The last excitement—not a very creditable one—came upon New York 
abruptly ; and in the death and burial of Mr. William Poole, it was seen 
that we are all here as prone as ever to relish a nine days’ wonder, with- 
out pausing to estimate its worth. The two short words that head these 
remarks show also that we have caterers always ready, unscrupulous, and 
inventive. Mr. Barnum—the Museum—prize babies—there is something 
so repulsive to delicacy, propriety, and motherly instinct, in the mere as- 
sociation of thoughts upon such a topic, that we will not formally enter 
upon a protest against the scheme put forth, or argue a point that will 
not bear discussion. 

Postscript: Later News from Europe. 

Intending for the future to put the 4/bion to press at an early hour on 
Friday afternoons, we have but time to note the arrival of the Jeia at 
Halifax with Liverpool dates of the 17th inst. She reports that the Al- 
lies have re-opened their fire upon Sebastopol, with good effect ; that the 
Vienna Conference and the Roebuck Committee were both in session 
(items scarcely worth telegraphing ;) that the new Czar has issued a war- 
like manifesto to his army ; and that in London the Three per Cents. are 
quoted at 934. 








PAusic. 


GerRMaN OPERA.—The announcement of a production of “ Der Freischiitz,” 
at any time and in any part of the world where Germans are to be found, is 
certain to draw them out, to bring them to the play-house. No composer, not 
even their own Mozart and Beethoven, ever possessed so completely and en- 
tirely the affections of the German nation as does Cart Maria VON WEBER ; 
and among his many works, first and foremost stands the “ Freischits” in 
popular favour. A glimpse at the life and the works of Weber may not be out 
of place here. 

Born at Eutin in Holstein, in 1786, he exhibited in his earliest youth not 
only great taste, but wonderful talent in the fine arts. Painting and music 
were his especial predilections, but the latter soon proved the stronger pas 
sion. His earliest instructors were Heuschkel and Michael Haydn, the brother 
of Joseph. When he was 14 years of age, having even previous to that time 
already composed several minor pieces, he wrote the ‘‘ Forest Maiden,” which 
was produced upon several stages and met with considerable success. About 
this time, he thought of reviving the use in the orchestra of several old in- 
struments, which had been almost forgotten, and for that purpose wrote 
the Opera of “ Peter Schmoll and his Neighbours” (1801), which however 
only met with temporary success. We next find him arduously studying 
the great works of the old masters, under the guidance of Abbé Vogler, at 
which time Meyerbeer was his fellow-student. In 1805 he produced at Bres- 
lau his “ Ritbezah/,” and in 1806 he was at work upon symphonies and other 
grand orchestral pieces. After a concert tour through Germany, he wrote at 
Darmstadt his comic opera of “ Abu Hassan.” In 1813 he was appointed Di- 
rector of the Opera at Prague, where he remained three years, during which 
time he wrote a Grand Cantata, and composed the music to the poems in 
Kérner's “ Lyre and Sword.” Again we meet him in Berlin, giving concerts 
with wondrous suecess, and composing his three great Sonatas for Pianoforte. 


| In the beginning of 1817 his Opera of “ Joseph in Egypt” was produced in 
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Dresden, on occasion of the opening of the new Opera House, and under his 
own direction. Here, in Dresden, was the most brilliant and fruitful period 


of his life. Here he wrote his Jubilee Overture (which has not yet been sur- | 


passed,) various Sonatas and Cantatas, a Mass, the music to “ Preciosa,” and 
in 1818, the world-renowned “ Freischutz.” A legend, which Weber and his 
friend Frederick Kind, the poet, discovered in Apel’s ‘‘ Volksmdrchen,” sug- 
gested the idea of its use for an Opera, and Kind furnished a libretto, which 
as.a literary production is certainly superior to almost any opera-text we 
know of. 

“ Der Freischutz,” first performed in Berlin, 18th June, 1821, at once placed 
Weber before Europe as the most original, and genial composer of his age. 
It was quickly transferred to every stage and into every language. In Eng- 
land espe cially, it met with the most brilliant success ; less so, in France, 
partially in consequence of injudicious @uts and bad translations, and partially 
because the weird style of much of the music did not suit and was not under- 
stood by the French critics.—He next wrote “‘ Euryanthe” to Mme. de Chez- 
zy's words, for Vienna, where it was produced under his baton in October, 
1823. In the same year, Planche’s poem of “ Oberon” was sent to him for 
composition from Coyent Garden Theatre, London ; and Weber composed that 
masterwork whilst he was at the same time studying the English language in 
which his libretto was written. In 1826, he went to London to bring out his 
“ Oberon.” Its success may be gathered from the fact that it was played un- 
interraptedly for twenty-seven nights in succession. His constant and severe 
labours increased an affection of the throat and chest from which he had been 
suffering for years, and soon after his arrival in London this disease assumed 
& most dangerous character. On the morning of the fifth of June, just » few 
days before the time appointed for the representation of the “ Freiscbitz 
for Weber's own benefit, the great and genial composer was found dead in his 
bed.—With much solemnity, his remains were placed in Moorfield’s Chapel, 
whence, on the 15th December, 1844, they were, with grand obsequies, re- 
moved to Dresden. 

Of Weber’s high, pure, and beautiful artistic merits, but little can be said that 
id not already well known and acknowledged by the whole world. He purified 
and elevated musical taste, just at a time when it was in great danger of degen- 
erating andsinking. He improved the declamatory style of recitative in the ro- 
mantic Opera ; introduced and popularised modulations ; ennobled the com- 
mon songs of the people, by breathing (and without pedantry) a higher art- 
tone into them. His industry, learning, and highly poetic turn of mind are 
proverbial. With him, music and poetry seemed almost synonymous ; witness 
the grand scena of Agathe in the “ Freischiitz,” and the spirit-songs of his 
“Oberon.” Weber, in his own person united many qualifications of greatness. 
Strictly original and correct as a composer, a great virtuoso, a cool, judici- 
ous, and energetic conductor, perfect in the theories of every branch of his art, 
he was at the same time a most amiable and accomplished gentleman. 

Of the performance of “ Freischutz” at Niblo’s by the German company we 
have but little to say. All circumstances considered, we onght to be satisfied 
with it, as we have no right to judge it by a high standard of excellence. The 
game number of voices which would sing Donizetti’s or even Verdi's chorusses 
expressively, are far from enough for a Bridesmaids’, or Hunters’ chorus of 
Weber. Hence these appeared thin and insufficient. The same remark will 
apply to the Orchestra. Mlle. Lehman as Agathe deserves especially great 
praise. This ré/e is but rarely better filled upon the best stages in Germany. 
In acting, costume, and style, as well as in singing, Mile. Lehman gave great 
satisfaction ; Mme. Siedenberg also pleased in her piquant ré/e. 

The principal male performers were not so satisfactory, though the extem- 
poraneously got-up Tenor, who sang Maz is worthy of all praise. Nor were 
the stage arrangements exactly comme wt faut. But for a mere temporary at- 
tempt to make a brief season of German Opera from such material as happens 
to be within New York reach, it is altogether better than we had a right to 
expect. We hope that the liberal encouragement extended to this attempt 
may be the means of bringing us a good and reliable German Opera troupe for 
a prolonged season, once a year. 


Acapemy or Music.—Donizetti’s ‘‘ Maria di Rohan” has been given 
twice, with Steffanone in her favourite rile of Maria., The houses, we regret 
to say, have not improved since the expiration of the subscription season, al- 
though this last revival has been very creditably performed. ‘ Rigoletto” was 
announced for last evening, with Brignoli as the Duke. ‘William Tell” is on 
the tapts for next week. 





Drama. 


Mr. Wallack has once more caught bold of the peruke of our forefathers. He 
has vigorously lugged Colley Cibber from the charnel house ; given him a les- 
gon in the morals of to-day; and placed him before the footlights of the 
Lyceum. Mr, Colley Cibber cannot look the audience in the face with an easy 
conscience, and will sneak back again very shortly, depend on it. -‘She Would 
and She Would Not” is nearly destitute of merit. The dialogue lacks the talent 
of smartness—one of Cibber’s acquired strong points—and is not particularly 
well distributed. Epigrams are not uncommon in English Comedy ; bat it is 
in vain that I strive to recall anything so attractive in this specimen. Brilli- 
ancy may be found in the costumes, but certainly not in the language of “ She 
Would and She Would Not.” For this reason I presume, Mr. Wallack produced 
it. The costumes were excellent. 

I know of nothing so depressing as the effort to write pleasantly of a work 

like this. Smoking a cigar on the top of an iceberg in the middle of the Arctic 
Ocean, with a bungry bear walking up leisurely to the festival, may perhaps 
be nearly as cheerful ; but there might be excitement about that. Now any 
one, who could get excited with Colley Cibber, would go into extacies over % 
Post office London Directory (seven pages of Smiths this year!) There is cer- 
tainly as much suggestiveness in the one as the other ; perhaps the Directory 
has the advantage. In reviewing either work, you must confine yourself to 
names. It isimpossible to say anything about character. Don Manuel (Mr. 
Blake)—-a derce, obstinate old father, who insists like all stage fathers on mar- 
rying his daughter to a gentleman he has never seen—was a moderately good 
performance. Don Octavio (Mr. Lester) a desperate lover under the desperate 
circumstances hinted; who is insulted every five minutes and don’t knock any one 
down ; who on one enterprising occasion disguises himself as a Monk, so com” 
pletely that you can only see his jack-boots, spurs, and sword, peeping out 
plainly beneath his gown ; who is kept waiting until the last actin order that he 
may marry off the heroine—Don Octavio, I repeat, who—well really I don’t think 
Ican say anything more about him, except that Don Octavio and Mr. Lester 
are identical, the former having perhaps a more perfect knowledge of the dia- 
logue. Don Philip (Mr. Dyott) is the inevitable gentleman who quarrels with 
his own ladye-love, und then proposes to throw himself away on somebody 
else ; who has to draw his sword every two or three minutes, to extort secrets 
from servants whose consciences or whose vitals are in constant jeopardy. Don 
Philip as Mr. Dyott was a careful, acceptable, and good performance. Trip 
panti (Mr. Brougham), the unhappy domestic referred to, was a boisterous, 
hyperbolical realization. Hypolta (Mrs. Hoey), a lady in bifurcated garments 
not her own, was admirably rendered. Flora (Mrs. Stephens) and Rosare 
(Mrs. Conover) so, so. Villette by Mrs. Brougham a preposterous exaggera- 
tion from beginning to end ; over-dressed, over-talked, and over-acted. Bene- 
dicite! 

Mr. Wallack has had the good sense to omit all the author’s obscenity, but 
he lacks the power or the inclination to suppress the grossness of his actors.* 
The filthy, blackguard, idle, contemptible, disrespectful, bar-room habit of 
swearing bas taken vigorous root in this company, and every member of it 
seems privileged to blurt out his vulgarity and ill-breeding to the audience. 
Where are the rules of the theatre, Mr. Wallack? It is with unfeigned regret I 
observe that even Mr. Lester has fallen into this intolerable practice. In his case 

it is the more objectionable, for he looks like a gentleman, and an oath from a 
gentleman should be an impossibility. 

Mr. Burton has produced a new Comedy in two acts ealled ‘‘ Legerdemain,” 
and introduced a new actor to an American audience—Mr. H. Hall. I remem- 
ber seeing this gentleman many years ago in London. At that time I had a 
pious regard for the ancients. The tragic story of Antigone had recently been 
done into English by Mr. Bartholomew, and there seemed a prospect of revi- 
ving the Greek tragedy. Simultaneously, a cruel, extravagant, deliciously 





> Alva cannot be aware that Mr. Wallack has been for many weeks, and yet is, upon a sick- 
bed. —Ed. Ald, 


' fanny burlesque appeared at the Strand Theatre, in which Mr. Hall appeared 
as Creon. It took all the severity out of the Londoners, and impressed me 


Hall sat on his drum-head amid the wreck of the Greek Drama, triamphant 
| andalone. In a peculiar line of business, Mr. Hall has nosuperior. Time has 
dealt kindly with him, unless an immense double chin, like an exaggerated 
cravat, may be considered evidence to the contrary. In“ Legerdemain,” Mr. 
| Hall sustains the character of a loathsome Cockney Boarding House Keeper— 
in whose establishment all the luxuries of a house, “ except the letter h,” can 
be had. Cunning, avarice, and vice, are the simple elements of this indivi- 
dual’s moral character. They are manipulated in a horrible way by Mr. Hall ; 
your flesh creeps, your blood chills, when the abominable old monster appears 
before you—Sinister—-that is his name—incites one of his boarders, Edward 
Dexter, (Mr. Jordan,) a professor of Legerdemain, to steala watch, which for 
conjuring purposes he easily borrows from his audience. He does so, substi- 
tuting for the real one—an old worthless case, singularly resembling it. The 
robbery is not discovered until the Conjurer hasgnade good his escape. When 
the alarm is about to take place, the Conjurer’s wife entreats silence ; her 
innocence and earnestness interest the dupe, and he consents to say nothing 
more about the robbery. He is astounded however at the resemblance between 
the two watches. The one stolen was the property of a friend who died intes- 
tate, and had a curious coat of arms engraved on the back. That left by the 
copjurer was precisely similar. This circumstance leads to investigation, and 
in the end it is found that Dexter is the ‘‘ long lost brother” of said intestate 
friend, and entitled to much property. The incident, it will be perceived, is 
su fficiently extravagant, and is made tolerable only by a succession of good 
situations, and some really clever delineations of character. Mr. Hall was ex- 
ceedingly effective as Sinister. Mr. Burton admirable as Snugley, a merchant 
of a domestic turn. Mr. Jordan forcible and better-than-usual as Dexter. Mrs. 
Burton, as the heroine of the piece, was completely out of her element ; fire 
and determination of character are necessary ingredients in this interpreta- 
tion ; they are precisely what Mrs. Burton lacks. Mrs. Hough was beautiful 
and good. 

At the Broadway, a farce “‘ by a gentleman of the City” was produced on 
Wednesday evening. It is called ‘‘ Love and Larceny,” and was successful 
notwithstanding a murderous amount of bad acting. It hasaneat little plot— 
French in its character, but I believe perfectly original--brisk in its develop- 
ment and lively in its situations. Andrew (Mr. Whiting) is the proprietor of 
a Cosmopolitan Hotel called the Black Bear ; he is of a terribly inquisitive 
temperament, and unable to resist the temptation of finding out a secret. Re- 
siding in the hotel are his daughter Mary (Miss J. Gougenheim), her husband 
Peter (Mr. Leffingwell) a worthless fellow, and a gentleman named Oswald 
(Mr. Grosvenor) a former lover of Mary’s. The latter keeps a large sum of 
money in his room; the temptation is too much for Peter, who suffers from a 
chronic shortness of cash; he abstracts it whilst Oswald is away. Before he 
has time to leave the room, the landlord Andrew creeps in, searching for a 
letter the contents of which he craves to digest. He is interrupted, and makes 
a hurried retreat leaving his candlestick asa souvenir. Mary then enters ; she 
has come to keep an appointment with Oswald who presently makes his ap- 
pearance ; a love-scene ensues—or rather a love-scene on one side, for Mary 
will not (and I am heartily glad of it—the pretty little dear) listen to any im- 
proprieties.—All this time, Peter has been secreted in the alcove, an unwilling 
witness to everything. In the morning the robbery is discovered. Mary, who 
has fo und the candlestick of her father in Mr. Oswald’s room, concludes with 
horror that he is the thief; he in turn accuses her. The scene in which this 
recrimination occurs is extremely amusing and well managed. No one sus- 
pects the real thief Peter, until he exposes himself in a fit of drunken jealousy. 
The matter is explained, and the piece ends happily. Oswald is not in a con- 
dition to grumble, so he puts a good face on it, “ grins and bears it.” 

If there had not been something really meritorious in this little piece, Mr* 
Leffingwell—who has the principal part—would have killed it. He knew no- 
thing of it; and from beginning to end indulged one unbroken strain of imbe- 
cile vulgarity. Isympathised heartily with the author—who was pointed out 
to me (a gentleman with a Homeric beard, and the gravity of a Sphynx) dur- 
ing a most trying crisis. Theother artists were excellent. Miss J. Gougen- 
heim has greatly improved, having forgotten much of the exaggeration which 
formerly marred her efforts. She is now one of the cleverest, as she is cer- 
tainly one of the prettiest soubrettes on the New York stage. ALVA. 











Obituary. 


Earu Srannoprt, F.R.S. anp F.S.A.—The death of this nobleman took 
place at his seat, Chevering, near Seven-oaks, on the 2nd inst. His 
Lordebip was born 7th Dec., 1781, the eldest son of Charles, third Earl 
Stanbope (co distinguished tor his mechanical genius and scientific re- 
searches), by Louisa, his second wife, daughter and heiress of the Hon. 
Henry Grenville, Governor of Barbadoes. He married, 19th Nov., 1803, 
Cathberine-Lucy. daughter of Robert, Lord Carrington, and by her (who 
died lst Oct., 1843) bad isseue—one surviving son, Philip-Henry, now 
third Earl Stanbope (the well-known historian, uuder his courtesy title 
of Viscount Mabon); and one daughter, Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina, 
married, first, in 1843, to Lord Dalmeny, and secondly, in 1854, to Lord 
Harry-George Vane.—The first peer of this branch of the noble house of 
Stanbope was James Stanhope, grandson of Philip, first Earl of Chester- 
field. e was a distinguished commander, of the reign of Queen Anne, 
served with great gallantry in Spain, and gained considerable renown 
by the reduction of Port Mahon in the island of Minorca. In the reign 
ot George I. he became Secretary of State and First Lord of the Trea- 
eury, aud was advanced to the Barony and Earldom of Stanhope. The 
celebrated Lady Hester Stanhope (who died in Syria 23rd June, 1839, 
was half sister of the nobleman whose death we record—having been 
daughter of the third Earl Stanhope by his first wife, Lady Hester Pitt, 
daughter of William, first Earl of Chatham. 


THE Dvc pe Grammont.—The ranks of the Legitimist party have 
just lost one of their oldest, and personally firmest adherents, the Dac 
de Grammont, who, after an illness of many years’ standing, expired 
almost suddenly and without a struggle, at bis residence in the Rue de 
la Ville l’Evéque, on Saturday night. The Duc de Grammont was one 
of the best specimens of a class now nearly extinct in France as a per- 
sonal type. Possessed of one of the proudest names that belonged to 
the list of the ancienne nobdlesse, great beauty, singular grace and dis- 
tinction of manner, and instinct with the most chivalric ideas of right 
and honour, he sacrificed fortune, condition, ease—all that most men 
prize so bighly—to follow, with his family, into exile a Sovereign who 
felt—or, at all events, showed—little sense of the extent of the devotion. 
The Duc de Grammont—who, in consequence of the well known and 
constantly-avowed principle of his family, found in his early youth no 
bonourable opening of a career in his native country—was principally 
educated in England ; to which country his sympathies were so warmly 
bound, that he entered the British Army, attained the grade of Captain 
in the 7th or 10th Hussars, and served with distinction through all the 
Peninsular War. At the downfall of the Bourbons, the Duc de Gram 
mont entirely retired from all participation in the events or politics of 
the day. Upwards of ten years since, he was seized with the distressing 
and complicated malady which gave him neither rest nor respite during 
its continuance, weekly threatened to terminate bis existence, and final- 
ly brought him to the grave. The Duc de Grammont married the 
beautiful and only sister of the Comte d’Orsay, then but sixteen, and 
and leaves three sons—the present Duc, now Minister at Turin; and 
two daugbters—the elder married to the Marquis du Prat, the represen- 
tative of another of the ancient noble families of France.—Paris /etter, 
March 8, oan 

CorLey FIeLpinc.—We observe, in the obituaries of the week, and 

with regret, that Copley Fielding, the celebrated painter in water-co- 
lours, died at Worthing on the 3rd inst., aged sixty-eight. He was at 
the very head of his profession, no artist ever having excelled in bis 
matchless rendering of English scenery—euch as downs, waste lands, 
moors, &c. He was a most prolific painter, seldom allowing a season to 
pass by without at least a dozen exhibited works. He had, as he de- 
eerved, large prices, and bis drawings will continue to be placed with 
the best examples of Girtin and Turner. Sussex was his favourite 
county. — 

THE ConsvL For THE NeraerLanps.—Mr. J. C. Zimmerman, the Con- 
sul in this city for the Netherlands at this port, died at bis residence, on 
Friday, the 23rd inst., of congestion of the lungs, after an illness of but 
ap hour’s duration. Mr. Zimmerman has fil.ed the office of Consul-Ge- 





neral for the last forty years, and in a manner 80 satisfactory to the autho- 


with a wonderful respect for the moderns. Sophocles was forgotten, and Mr. | 


rities at home, that they have recently conferred the rank of Knight 
upon him, He was sixty-three years of age at the time of his death, 
His name has been upon our books as a subscriber to the Albion for a 
period of thirty years. —_ 


Dvpoxt pe L’kvre.—This distinguished Frenchman, who has figured 
conspicuously as a Liberal, at various epochs in the last half century, 
has just died, in retirement, at the age of 82. We bave not room to-day 
for any memoir of him ; but only defer it for another opportunity. 


At Southsea House, Hants, Sir John Morris, second Baronet of Claremont, 
Glamorganshire.—At Dalyston, County Galway, CharlesFarrell, Esq., M.D., 
formerly of the asd Medical Department.—In the Crimea, of typhus fever. 
Lt Kirby, 93d Highlanders—On board the Cresus, Lt. Monsell, 19th Regt.— 
At the Hospital at Kulalee, on the Bosphoras, Staff Surgeon Marshall. At 
the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, J. Dornford- Esq., Lt. R.N.—Before Sebasto- 
pol, of slow fever, James Lamont, M.D., 41st Regt.__at Bromley, Kent. Gen. 
8. Brown, in his 85th year.—At Ealing, Capt. Hemsley, late of the 40th Regt. 
—On the 13th of January last, at Belize, Honduras, the Hon. John Gough 
Member of the Executive Council, and Public Treasurer of that settlement * 


Navy. 


Tue FLEET FOR THE Baltic AND THE CHANNEL.—A late letter from 
Portsmouth says :—The fleet now assembling at Portsmouth is daily be- 
coming of more interest and importance. There appears likely to be a 
Channel squadron as well as a Baltic fleet, if report may be trusted, 
Sundry ships bave been ordered to refit “for Channel service.” Two 
more arrivals (the Vile 91, and Euryalus 51, from Plymouth) have 
augmented the force at Spithead, which will now be hourly swelling to- 
wards its fully-intended proportions of “ 100 pennants.” 





Nasytu’s Monster Mortars. —-The Horatio steam-frigate, now in the 
fitting basin at Sheerness, has landed all her guns, and is preparing to re- 
ceive two of the monster mortar guns invented by Nasmyth. The guns 
will be of the following dimensions :—Length 10 feet 6 inches. Diame- 
ters as follows—at bore, 13 inches ; muzzle, 314 inches ; base, 40 inches ; 
weight, 23 tons or thereabout. It is slung on the principle of Captain 
Julius Robert’s plan, similar to the sea service mortar, and will throw a 
spherical shot of 302.4lb. with a charge of 30lb of powder. A short time 
only will be required to fit the Horatio for immediate service. 

Tue Naval BRIGADE IN THE TRENCHES BEFORE SEBaAsTOPOL.—The 
admirable conduet of the officers and seamen of the Black Sea fleet, sery- 
ing on shore, is every where lauded. The Admiralty bas handsomely 
acknowledged it, and has ordered the following promotions to relative 
higher grades—names not given, the selection being probably left to Ad- 
miral Lyons, or to Capt. Lushington who commands the brigade :—three 
commanders ; nine lieutenants ; 13 mates; six assistant-surgeons ; two 
clerks. ~s 

APPOINTMENTS.—We omitted last week to notice that Commander H. C. 
Glynn, gene to commission the Hecate, 6, had been recently promoted at 
the special request of Omer Pacha.--It may be remembered that he was de- 
tached from the fleet, early in the war, with a Midshipman and thirty seamen, 
for the purpose of aiding the Turks in the formation of a flotilla of gun-boats on 
the Danube. This service was most effectually performed. Lt. Glynn wag 
subsequently in the Britannia, in October, when the attempt was made on the 
forts of Sebastopol ; in that action he was wounded.—Lieuts: F. C. Herbert to 
the Transport department ; W. G. England to the Driver ; B. G, W. Nicolas to 
commission and command the Teazer gun-vessel, at Woolwich.—Depy. Inspec- 
tor of Hospitals, D. Deas, to be Inspector and +. to the Royal Albert, 121; 
Surg. Billings to the Melampus ; J. Davidson, M.D., to be Depy Inspector of 
Hospitals, and app to the Hospital at Therapia.—Paymasters: Farrar te the 
Rodney, 90; W. H. Richards to the Fafcun, 17, screw, at Portsmouth.—Chap- 
lain: Rev. R. B. How, B.A., to the Ceylon, 36, flagship of Rear-Adml Superin- 
tendent Montagu Stopford, at Malta. 

Promorions.—Assist-Surgeons : J. Henry, and J. Wade, to be Surgeens. 


Arup. 


CAVALRY IN AND FOR THE CrIMEA—It having been ascertained from 
the returns that the 10th Hussars, en route for the Crimea from Bombay, 
can scarcely muster 600 efficient men, including those at the depot in 
Maidstone, orders have been issued to complete the strength to 800 sa- 
bres.—The 15th Hussars, which only a few months’ since returned from 
Madras a skeleton regiment mustering scarcely 300 sabres, has succeeded 
in obtaining more than 250 recruits, most of whom were enlisted in the 
home counties ; the regiment, which is at present quartered in Exeter, 
and is now nearly 600 strong, will proceed early in Spring to the Cri- 











mea.—Major-Gen. the Hon. J. Yorke Scarlett takes command of the ca- 
valry till farther orders, in the room of the Earl of Lucan, and Col, 
Hodge, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, that of the heavy brigade. 


RoyaL ArTILLERY.—Col. R. G. Wilson having ret. from the service on 
promotion, Lt.-Col. Mitchell bas been appointed to command at Shoebu- 
ryness, which command Col. Wilson held since his return from a West 
India station.—Lt.-Col. Dunlop is to proceed to China to relieve Col. 
Griffin, in command at Hong Kong.—Lt.-Col. H. A. Turner has been a 
pointed to the command of the northern district, on Lt.-Col. Dalton be- 
ing placed under orders to proceed to Quebec to relieve Col. Thorndike, 
in command at that station since July, 1852.—Lt.-Col. St. George will 
proceed to the Crimea, in charge of the 32-pounder field battery, 


Movements aT Home.—Col. Forster, K.H.,D.A.G. for Ireland, leaves 
Dublin, for the Horse Guards, as successor to Major-Gen. Simpson in 
that department ; and Col. Douglas, district adj. geo., Limerick, will also 
join the Horse Guards staff as D.A.A.G.—Col. Wood, C.B., from the 
Horse Guards, is appointed D.A.G. in Ireland. 


Miuit14.—The Royal Northamptonshire Regiment of Militia is to hold 
itself in readiness for foreign service. Thisregiment has made such pro- 
gress in its drill as to be chosen by Government as the first to leave the 
garrison at Northampton. Lt.-Col. Lord Burghley, M.P., accompanies it. 


War-Orrice, Marcu 9.—5th Regt of Drag Gds; Cor Richards to be Lieut 
b-p, v Sir E Hutchinson, Bart, whose pro b-p has been cancelled; F Hibbert, 
Gent, to be Cor w-p. 6th Drag Gds; Lt Norbury to be Capt b-p, vy Campbell, 
who ret; Cor Bott to be Lt b-p, v Norbury. 1st Drags; Cor Hallifax, from 9th 
Drags, to be Cor w-p. 3d Lt Drags; Cor Mansel to be Lt b-p, v Slade, pro in 
6th Drags. 6th Drags; Lt Slade, from 3d Lt Drags, to be Capt b-p, v Peel, 
who ret. 7th Lt Drags; Regtl Serj-Maj Haynes to be Riding Master. 9th Lt 
Drags; G Hallifax, Gent, to be Cor b-p,v Gordon, pro. 10th Lt Drags; Assist- 
Surg Fraser, M D, to be Surg, v Webster, dec. 1.t Regt of Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col 
Montgomery to be Lt-Col w-p. 4th Ft; Bvt.Lt-Col Sadlier to be Lt-Col w-p, 
To be Lieutenants w-p; Ensigns Burridge, George, and Grinlinton. 7th Ft; 
Byt-Lt-Col Troubridge to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Lieutenants w-p; Ensigns Ben- 
nett, Wright, Malan,and Beauchamp. To be Ens w-p; W Browne, Gent. 9th 
Ft; Maj Elmhirst to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Lieutenants w-p; Ensigns Burland 
and Cumming. 14th Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Watson to be Lt-Col w-p. Tobe Lieuten- 
aunts w-p; ya Bradley, Harman, and Heaton. To be Ens W-P} ~~ 
Glancy. 17th Ft; Maj Cole to be Lt-Col w-p. Tobe Lts w-p; Ensigns Utter 
son, Lee,and Ro»inson. To be Ens w-p; Lt Maycock, from Cambridge Militia 
18th Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Edwards to be Lt Col w-p. To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Dil- 
lon, Frederick, Hotham. To be Ens w-p; Lt Motherwell, from 3rd Ri Lanca- 
shire Militia. 19th Ft; Byt-Lt-Col Unett to be Lt-Col *. To be Lts w-p; 
Ensigns Browne, Molesworth, Dalton, Griffith. 20th Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Crofton 
to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Lts w-p; Lt Dashwood, from 36th Ft, Ens Geraghty, 
Ens Kirkby. to be Ens w-p; C Rochfort, Gent. 21st Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Lord 
West to be Lt-Col w-p; Lt King to be Capt b-p, v Hon W G Boyle, app to 
Coldstream Gds. 23rd Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Bunbury to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Lts 
w-p; Ens the Hon N Fiennes, Ens Lawrance. 28th Ft; Maj Baumgartner to 
be Lt-Col w-p. To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Irwin, Twaites. 30th Ft; Byt-Lt-Col 
Patullo to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Field, Moon, Smyth, 
Massey. 33rd Ft; Maj Johnstone to be Lt-Colw-p To be Lts Mat Ensigns 
Thompson and Worthington. To be Ens w-p; Ens Bally, from 32nd Ft. 34th 
Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Kelly to be Lt-Col w-p; Ens Reay to be Lt w-p. 36th Ft; Ens 
Lloyd to be Lt w-p, v Dashwood, app to 20th Ft. 38th Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Sparks 
to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Lts w-p; Ens and Adj Evans; Ensigns Bayly and 
Hume. To be Adj; Ens Evans, v Beeswick, promoted. 39th Ft; Lieut Baird 
to be Capt w-p, v Greenham, deceased; F Hore, Gent, to be Ensign w-p. 
4ist Ft; Maj Goodwyn to be Lt-Col w-p; Capt Barnard to be Maj 2 v May- 
dwell, app to a Depot Batt. To be Lts w-p; Lt Laughlin, from 2d I Regt; 
Ensigns Baird; Mc Kay, from School of Musketry at Hythe; Johnson; Byam; 
Wavell; Hall and King. 42nd Ft; Brvt-Lt Col Tulloch, to be Lt-Cul; Lt Camp- 
bell to be Capt b-p, v Rollo, pro. To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Lawson and Baird, 
To be Ens w-p; Ens Hesketh from Duke of Lancaster’s Own Rifles Militia. 
44th Ft; Maj Staveley to be Lt-Col w-p._ To be Lts "2 Easigns Kendall and 
Howorth. 46th Ft; Maj Maxwell to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Lts w ; Ensigns 
Brookes, Dumaresque, Whitten and Churchill. 47th Ft; Brvt- Lt-Gol Farren 
to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Straton, Young, De Lancy and Mi- 
lius. 48th Ft; Capt Amiel, from h-p unatt, to be Capt w-p, vy Dubordieu, 
whose app has been cancelled. 49th Ft; To be Lts w-p; Sosigns Roberts, 
from 32nd Ft; Chaplin, from 56th Ft; Davies, Rogers, Madan and Powell. 
50th Ft; Maj Wilton to be Lt-Col w-p. Tobe Ltsw-p; Ensigns Leach, Lamb, 
Falkner and Miller. 55th; Brvt-Lt-Col Daubeney, bb, to be Lt-Col w-p; P 
Morgan, Gent, to be Ens “4 57th Ft; To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Curwen, 
Shute and Clarke. 58th Ft; W Bond, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Fitzgerald, who 
ret. 62d Ft; Maj Shearman to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Ltw p; Eusigns Dring, 
Duff and Rowan. To be Ens w-p; C Sawyer, Gent. 
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New Books. 


Tue History or rae Hex Fever; A Homovrovs Recorv. By George 
P. Burnham. Boston. J. French & Co.—A volume worthy of a place 
side-by-side with the lately published autobiography of Mr. P. T. Barnum, 
which in some points it strongly resembles. There is the same apparent 
frankness in its revealments ; the same complacent chuckling over @ sys- 
tem of successful dishonesty. Mr. Burnham was a breeder of poultry ; Mr. 
Barnum a showman. They might both have acquired a competence by 
fair means ; nor indeed would the world have scrutinized with particu- 
lar closeness any ordinary “ tricks of the trade,” by which their purposes 
might have been served, had they not chosen to make a display of them, 
and to glory in their results. There is an unblusbing impudence in this 
course, for which candour of avowal cannot make amends, and to which 
@ sauce piquante of humour gives not an enjoyable relish. If such men 
as this par nobile fratrum be simply contemptible, and not infamous, 
it is because they seem to be entirely devoid of moral sense, and are not 
therefore to be judged by the rales that actuate us in dealing with wilful 
malefactors. A similar obliquity of vision, it must be owned, pervades 
many walks of life, especially the political;—but let the writers on ethics 
examine its causes and effects; this is only a book notice. And, by the 
Way, we have classified the author, before we have said the very little we 
have to say concerning his book. 

The title then is an expressive one. The poultry-mania that com- 
menced in this country about five or six years ago, and thas has now al- 
most died out, was an epidemic so remarkable that it deserved a chroni- 
eler, and so comical that it might well dictate to him a humourous style 
of treatment. But it could hardly have been expected that the man who 
was to sing its requiem should be one who had helped to push it to its 
extremest phrensy. Such is the fact, though. Mr. Burnham made hay 
while the sun shone as the trickiest of purveyors, and is now disposed to 
make a little more by authorship, in exposing bis own trickeries. This 
he does pleasantly enough, giving another insight into the arcana of 
humbug and the gullibility of the public. The work contains not a few 
droll anecdotes, and some smart sarcastic hits at persons—Mistress Fanny 
Fern, for instance—who do not directly belong to the list of fowl-fanciers. 
A decidedly clever caricaturist has also been employed on the illustra- 
tions. On the whole the History of the Hen Fever is a lively and reada- 
ble affair. If you go through with it, you will close it with the convic- 
tion, that the Shanghais and Cochin-Chinas are no such very great birds 
after all, and that Mr. Burnham is a very unscrupulous wag. 


Enauisu, Past anp Present. By R. Chenevix Trench. JVew York. 
Redfield.—Not ourselves, fellow countrymen, but our good mother tongue, 
is the subject matter of the five Lectures before us, delivered to the 
pupils of King’s College School, London. They tell us what the language 
was in the olden time ; its many gains and losses; the variations of 
meaning which some words have undergone ; and the changed spelling 
of others. In short, they furnish a sketchy resumé of “ English, past, 
and present.”” Mr. Trench isno novice in thia walk of letters, but a genial, 
and at the same time, thorough word-critic, as his former essays have 
shown. He is welcome again ; and we commend his scholarly contribu- 
tion to philological criticism. 

Tue Puysica, Geocraruy or THE Sea. By M. F. Maury, L.L.D., 
Lieut. U. S. Navy. New York. Harpers.—Pray notice the addenda 
to the author’s nae, as actually copied from the title-page. We have 
heard of the term Dr. Blucher, playfully used by the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Chancellor of Oxford, in allusion to the famous Prussian 
General on whom the University had conferred an honorary degree ; but 
the L. L. D. gravely taking the precedence of the U.S. N. is a novelty, 
and perchance a sign of the times. At any rate, in the octavo before us 
there is an admirable mixture of scientific and nautical knowledge, as 
might indeed have been expected from a man whose qualifications thus 
combined have rendered him honorably useful to the world at large. 
Lieut. Maury’s subject is a comprehensive one, embracing winds and cur- 
rents, coasts and climates, storms, fogs, and phenomena—on all of which 
his intelligent researches have thrown most valuable light. The short 
cut for ships and steamers is everywhere in demand; such a work 
as this tends to make them safe. There is perhaps on the author’s part 
a tendency to “ fine writing,’”’ which were better avoided ; but on the 
whole both professional and non-professional readers may pofitably con- 
sult these papers. 


Hine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—Second Notice. 


Portraits in general are very attractive to those loungers in an Exbibi- 
tion room, who have friends and acquaintances looking down upon them 
from the walls, and, it may be, to professed physiognomists. To the rest 
of us they are rather a bore than otherwise ; and it isto be regretted 
that so many men, women and children are annually held up to the pub- 
lic gaze. If the show were limited to those of the male sex who have 
really acquired eminence, and to the beatiful amongst the gentler sex 
and the little ones, there would certainly be no complaint. As it is, you 
may hear on all sides of the Academy the piteous murmur—what a ter- 
rible number of portraits ! 

Fortunately for the critic, he is not expected to dwell at length upon 
them—to expatiate on the cut of a gentleman’s beard, or the outline of a 
lady’s profile, or the naturalness of a child’s coral necklace. A brief 
notice of a few of the “ counterfeit presentments”’ of humanity is all that 
Can reasonably be demanded ; and if we be puzzled where to begin, pre- 
dominant size may help us. There are two full-length portraits that 
Occupy the vantage ground, and cannot fail to ask you in plain terms 
what you think of them. One is Mr. L. M. Hoffman, by George A. 
Baker ; the otber a fair incognita, by Thomas Hicks. The gentleman’s 
likeness is painted well, but feebly ; the lady’s is painted well and 
forcibly. The former—though we do not propose to continue any paral- 
lel between the two, in consequence of their accidental similarity of 
size, and corresponding position in the room—is another proof 
that Mr. Baker is rising rapidly in his profession, for he 
has made a good picture out of uninviting materials, such as a middle- 
aged personage in modern costume, with a back-ground of wharves and 
shipping. Comparative success, with such a subject, is positive merit ; 
but Mr. Baker shows elsewhere that he can do more than overcome diffi- 
culties. He has two or three very sweet female heads that claim a tribute 
of admiration, particularly No. 130,in an oval frame. His flesh-tints are 

delicate ; the pose of his sitters is easy and graceful; bis whole treat- 
ment of them unexaggerated and agreeable.—Mr. Hicks’ large Portrait, 
above adverted-to, is too striking a one to pass without comment ; and 
indeed it elicits many comments in the Exhibition room itself. Some of 
these, that we have casually overheard, betoken great embarrassment, as 
though the lookers-on could not make up their minds either to admire or 
condemn. For our own part, having discovered without deep research 
the melodramatic air that enwraps the lady in question and the something 
of stiffoess in her attitude, we range ourselves boldly with the admir- 
ere, and call this a fine, dashing, unconventional work of art. It ,is a 
welcome sight to see a brave head fnil of an expression, that seems to say 
something more than “I wonder what he (the painter) is going to make 
of me,” this being the habitual language of the countenances that speak 
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at allon canvas. There is, as there must be, in a full-length, a large 
amount of drapery; it is simply disposed and extremely well-co- 
loured. One peculiarity will not fail to be observed. Mr. Hicks 
has toned down his main object, and lavished many of the hues of 
his palette upon the surrounding accessories. Even the diamonded 
window, that throws a strong light upon the unknown lady’s head, 
is garnished with its row of byacinths in variegated glass. Io short, 
there is a quaint originality in the whole arrangement and man- 
agement, that takes the picture altogether out of the range of common 
productions. We cannot say as much for the likeness of Mistress Lu- 
cretia Mott. The complexion is muddy in tone, and the square-cut face 
though full of intelligence is rendered peculiarly forbidding. A crayon- 
drawing, a likeness of Parke Godwin, by Mr. Hicks, isin the small room. 
Look at it.—In a frame—“ imitation of the antique,” as the upholsterers 
say—and numbered 16, you will find what remains of a Portrait of a 
Child, that bears the name of H. P. Gray. She’sa pretty little innocent. 
It’s a pity that her nurse, on Saturday night, scrubbed her so hard as 
to wash all the colour out of her.—Mr. Huntington, in No. 42, Portrait 
of a Gentleman, deals with character, and not merely with form and 
complexion.—Mr. Mooney contributes a good likeness of Peter Cooper; 
Mr. Cafferty, No. 77, a Portrait of a Lady, that has merit; Mr. Elliott 
—we are very sorry to say it—nothing that equals those admirable por- 
traits of two or three years since, on which amateurs and critics alike 
fondly dwelt. The flesh and blood were wont in those days to lurk be- 
neath the surface. Either our eyes are becoming dim, or those masterly 
touches are not now frequent from this painter's hand, After saying this, 
it would be a poor compliment to a man of Mr. Elliott’s high standing, 
to point out the different degrees of merit by which his present portraits 
are marked. 

Lastly, of Mr. Laurence’s likenesses in crayon. That of V. P. Willis, 
No. 271, is out-and-out the best that we have seen ; and many a one has 
been taken, It deals more with the inner than the outer man, as though 
the artist had lifted off the crown of the head-piece and peeped at what 
was within, This is in truth the great characteristic of Lawrence’s por- 
traits ; and it is an essential, of course, to one who does not avail him- 
self of colour for the purposes of close imitation. An expressionless 
head in crayon would be poor indeed. Mr. Lawrence’s are full of expres- 
sion. He exhibits also the Hon. George Bancroft, No. 242, and in this 
case the above remarks also apply. Ino one respect however the draw- 
ing is unsatisfactory. Mr. Bancroft habitually, we believe, wears specta- 
cles. They are here laid aside. The consequences—that is to say, an 
uncertain and unnatural look—are upon his own head. 

Having thus disposed of the principal portraits and landscapes in the 
collection, without however pretending to have noticed all that are note- 
worthy, we single out a few pictures that need not be classified. Let us 
take them numerically. There is for instance The Politicians ; 4 Scene 
in a Prussian Café, by Hasenclever, an inimitable sketch, familiar to 
the eye, from a picture (we believe) in the Dusseldorf Gallery. It bor- 
ders on caricature, and is fall of humour; whilst as a work of art, its 
free handling and well arranged lights and shadows should be noticed.— 
Entirely different in all respects is No. 67, 4 Magdalen, by Mr. Hun- 
tington ; a well-modelled and unobjectionably coloured head, Academic 
in its style, and devoid of all expression.—The story is well told, and 
the drawing is good, in No. 76, The German Emigrant enquiring his 
Way, by C. F. Blauvelt ; but it is not sufficiently finished, and its co- 
lours are leaden and unpleasing.—Pause before No. 100, Country Con- 
noisseurs, by J. A. Oertel, a group of bumpkins payinga first visit to an 
artist’s studio, and “all in a heap” before a picture on his easel. Their 
variously expressed amazement, and other signs of a newly awakened 
sense, are very capitally rendered. For drawing, colour, effect, re- 
lative distribution of parts, and general harmony, this work by an 
artist, previously unknown, is entitled to a very high place. Mr. 
Oertel also exhibits No. 114, called The Captive Soul, a sort of spi- 
ritual Andromeda, we presume, though the title of the captive body 
might have been more appropriate. The figure, nude to the waist, is a 
fair sample of the German school ; for the rest, we had rather go back 
to the bumpkins.—Mr. Rothermel, of Philadelphia, may be highly com- 
plimented on No. 129, The Virtuoso. It is an extremely clever little 
painting. After wandering round the room, we have returned more than 
once to the old gentleman busied amid his books and portfolios, with the 
conviction that he is much more of a reality than some of those about him 
whose names are printed at length in the catalogue. We pray the rea- 
der to make his acquaintance.—No. 276, The Drovers, by Darley, is a 
capital crayon drawing. He carries into it, on a somewhat enlarged 
scale, a portion of those peculiar characteristics which have stamped him 
as the best book-illustrator of this country. Men, cattle, sheep, and 
horses are all grouped in picturesque confusion, but in artistic harmony. 
A considerable number of highly finished Indian-ink designs for bank- 
note engravers attest still further Mr. Darley’s fertile fancy, and thorough 
knowledge of his branch of art. We rarely, or never, see him in 
colours. 

Our limits forbid us to say more; nor perhaps would other artists, whom 
we might class as second-rate, be grateful for being dragged into notice. 
After all, the best guide in the first instance for a novice in a picture 
gallery is his own perception ; for a tutored eye it is the only one. Fi- 
nally, such a collection as this should be seen both by morning and after- 
noon light. Many persons are not aware that pictures, like women, have 
their becoming days and hours. We wish the New York artists a more 
liberal patronage than they meet with. They deserve it, notwithstand- 
ing our inclination to be captious. If they would emerge a little from a 
not unnatural habit of mutual admiration, and cease to copy each other, 
the public might perhaps be less indifferent. 


THE END OF BROOK FARM. 


The Boston papers announce that the somewhat famous Brook Farm, 
at Rofbury, Massachusetts, has finally retired to private life. Having 
been before the public for some years, firstly, as the site of an interest- 
ing experiment in Socialism, and secondly, as the alms house of the town 
of Roxbury, it has at last been brought to the hammer, and sold in parts 
to private gentlemen, for $23,000. It consisted of about two hundred 
acres of land, on which one or two spacious buildings, with the necessary 
outhouses, had been erected. 

Brook Farm will unquestionably occupy a place in the history of New 
England, not only as having been the headquarters of the Socialists for 
so long a period, but as baving attracted the sympathies of some of the 
most distinguished of our literary men. It was about the year 1840, we 
believe, that a considerable number of the young and ardent minds of 
Boston and its vicinity, who were not on very good terms with the civi- 
lization by which they were surrounded, conceived the plan of an indus- 
trial, social and educational copartnership, which they hoped would se- 
cure to them a more satisfactory kind of life. They supposed that a 
community might be formed in which important economies in labour 
should be combined with ample opportunities for cultivation, enjoyment 
and refined social intercourse ; and they resolved to make the experi- 
ment. 

Among the more effective leaders of the New England movement was 
Mr. George Ripley, an accomplished and able preacher of the Unitarian 
denomination. In conjunction with bis wife, a lady of eminent attain- 
ments and high social position, and a few friends of kindred taste, he 
opened an industrial and educational establishment at Brook Farm, 
which gradually grew into a large industrial community. It was con- 
ducted upon the joint stock principle, and for a time proposed a success 
equal to the wishes of its friends. 

At one time, if we mistake not, over two hundred persons were gath- 





ered there, either as labourers, teachers, or scholars, while there was 
no end to the visitors who were attracted thither by the fame of the 
school and the novelty of the undertaking. Mr. Ripley, the founder, ig 
now connected with the literary department of the Tribune. Mr. Charles 
A. Dana, now also an editor of the Tribune, was among the number of 
its managers, as well as John S. Dwight, editor of the Boston Musical 
Journal. Rev. W. H. Channing shared occasionally in the labours and 
instructions of the fraternity. Nathaniel Hawthorne, the great tale- 
wright, now consul at Liverpool, was for a little while a member, and 
has given us glimpses and reminiscences of his experience, in his pro- 
found and beautiful, though somewhat ghastly Blithedale Romance. The 
pleasant Howadji, G. W. Curtis, was a pupil, and the Countess d’Ossoli, 
better known as Margaret Fuller, (supposed by some persons to have 
suggested the heroine Zenobia, of Hawthorne,) became a frequent and 
delighted visitor. _ In her biography are several agreeable memorials of 
the place, and of its strange new life, which are worth transcribing in 
this connection, as follows: oa 

On Friday I came to Brook Farm. The first day or two here is deso- 
late. You seem to belong to nobody, to have a right to speak to nobody ; 
but very soon you learn to take care of yeurself, and then the freedom 
of the place is delightful. 

It is fine to see how thoroughly Mr. and Mrs. R. act out, in their own 
persons, what they intend. 

All Saturday I was off in the woods. In the evening we had a general 
conversation, opened by me, upon education, in its largest sense, and on 
what we can do for ourselves and others. I took my usual ground. The 
aim is perfection, patience, the road. The present object is to give ourselves 
and others a tolerable chance ; let us not be too ambitious in our hopes 
as to immediate results. Our lives should be considered as a tendency, 
an approximation only. 

Parents and teachers expect to do too much. They are not legislators, 
but only interpreters to the next generation. Soon, very soon, does the 
parent become merely the elder brother of his child--a little wiser, it is 
to be hoped. Differed from me as to some things I said about the grada- 
tions of experience, that “to be brought prematurely near perfect beings, 
would chill and discourage.’ He thought it would cheer and console. 
He spoke with a youthful nobleness ; said that “the most perfect person 
should be the most impersonal,” philosophical bull, that, I trow—*“ and 
consequently would impede us least from God.”’ 

Mr. R. spoke admirably on the natare of loyalty. 

The people showed a good deal of the sans-culotte tendency in their 
manners, throwing themselves on the floor, yawning, and going out when 
they had heard enough. Yet, asthe majority differ from me to begin 
with—that being the reason this subject was choseu—they showed, on the 
whole more respect and interest than I had expected. As I am accus- 
tomed to deference, however, and need it for the boldness and animation 
which my part requires, I did not speak with as much force as usual. 
Still, Ishould like to have to face all this; it would have the same 
good effects that the Athenian assemblies had on the minds obliged to 
encounter them. 

Sunday.—A glorious day—the woods full of perfume. I was out all 
the morning. In the afternoon, Mrs. R. and I had a talk. I said my 
position would be too uncertain, as I could not work.——said—* They 
would like to work fur a person of genius. They would not like to have 
this service claimed from them, but would like to render it of their own 
accord,” 

“ Yes, I told ber; but where would be my repose, when they were 
always to be judging whether I was with it or not. It would be the 
same position the clergyman is in, or the wandering beggar with his harp. 
Each day you must prove yourself anew. You are not in immediate re- 
lations with material things.” 

We talked of the principles of the community. I said I had nota 
right to come, because all the confidence in it was a part of the great 
wave of inspired thought ; declared that none of them had confidence be- 
yond this; but they seem to me to have. Then I said, “ that though I 
entirely agreed about the dignity of labour, and always wished for the 
present change, yet I did not agree with the principle of paying for ser- 
vices by time ; neither did I believe in the hope of excluding evil, for 
that was a growth of nature, and one condition of the devalopment of 

ood.”? We had valuable discussions on these points. 

All Monday morning in the woods again. Afternoon out with the 
drawing party. I felt the evilsof want of conventional refiaement in the 
impudence with which one of the girls treated me. She has since thought 
of it with regret, I notice ; and by every-day observation of me, will see 
that she ought not to have done it. 

In the eveniug a husking in the barn—men, women, and children all 
engaged. It was a most picturesque scene, only not quite light enough 
to bring it out fully. I staid and helped about half an hour, then took a 
long walk beneath the stars. 

Wednesday.—I have been too much absorbed to-day by others, and 
it has made me almost sick. Mrs. —— came to see me, and we had an 
excellent talk, which occupied nearly all the morning. Mrs. —— wanted 
to see me, but after a few minutes, | found I could not bear it, and lay 
and lay. Then —— came, poor man. His feelings and work are wear- 
ing on him. He looks really ill now. Then —— went, and I went and 
walked in the woods. I was deeply interested in all she told me. If I 
were to write down all she and four other married women have confided 
to me the three days past, it would make a canto on one subject, in five 
parts. Certainly there should be some great design in my life, its at- 
tractions are so invariable. 

Iu the evening a conversation on impulse. The reason for choosing 
this subject is the great tendency here to advocate spontaneousness at the 
expense of reflection. It was a much better conversation than the one 
before. None yawned, for none came this time from mere curiosity. 
There were about thirty-five present, which was a large enough circle. 
Many engaged in the talk. I defended nature, as I always do—the epi- 
rit ascending though not superseding nature. But in the scale of Sense, 
Intellect, Spirit, I advocated to-night the claims of Intellect, because 
those present were rather disposed to postpone them. Oa the nature of 
Beauty we had a good talk—spoke well. They seemed in a much more 
reverent humour than the other night, and enjoyed the large plans of the 
universe that were unrolled—seated on the floor, with the light falling 
from bebind on his long gold locks, made with sweet, serene aspect and 
composed tones, a good expose of his way of viewing things. 

Saturday —Well, good-bye, Brook Farm. I koow more about this 
place than I did when I came; but the only way to be qualified for a 
judge of such an experiment would be to become an active, though un- 
impassioned associate in trying it. Some good things are proven, and 
as for individuals they are gainers. Has not —— vied in deeds of love 
with my ‘ Cid,” and the holy Ottilia? That girl who was so rude to 
me stood waiting with a timid air, to bid me good-bye. Truly the soft 
answer turneth away wrath. 

I have found myself here in the amusing position of a conservative. 
Even so it is with Mr. R. There are too mavy young people in propor- 
tion to the others. I heard myself saying with a grave air, “ play oat 
the play, gentles.””’ Thus from generation to generation, rises and falls 
the wave. — 

In the course of time the spontaneous and rudimental organization 
gave place to a more scientific structure, on the basis of the principles of 
Fourier, but after struggling through some years of difficult and precari- 
ous existence, the community was dissolved, the farm and the buildings 
sold to the town of Roxbury for an alms-house, and the members dis- 
persed. As the state, however, hasreleased the towaos from the care of 
the poor, the farm was re-sold on the 22d to private purchasers, The 
Boston Journal gives this account of the sale : 


The “ Keith lot,”’ as it is called, which was originally bought with the 
farm, but which is separated from it by an intervening space of nearly a 
quarter ot a mile, was sold separately from the main body of the estate, 
This lot is a beautiful tract of twenty-two and three-fourths acres, plea- 
santly situated on the main street leading to West Roxbury village, and 
well adapted either for division into house-lots or for agricultural pur- 
poses. It was purehased by Mr. William H. Palmer, of Roxbary, for the 
sum of $290 per acre—or nearly $6,600 for the lot. The main body of 
the farm, which comprises one hundred snd eighty acres, not very con- 
veniently situated for division into small lots, and upon which are erected 
a number of substantial houses, was sold to Mr. Arnold W. Taylor, of 
Dorchester, at the rate of $80 per acre, or $14,400 for the whole. 

The remaining part of the property, consisting of cattle, borses, pigs, 
carts, tools, fuel and manure was sold in small lots, and brought an ag- 
gregate sum of near two thousand dollars. 

There were a large number of persons gathered at the sale, and the 
bidding was, upon the whole, pretty spirited. The amount realized was 
as much as could have been expected under the circumstances. Most of 
the members of the Roxbury city government were, ct course. present at 
the sale, to take a last look and bid a last farewell to the old farm, for 
whose interests they have heretofore cared. They left the City Hall in 
omnibuses several hours before the time appointed for the commence- 
ment 1. ¢@ auction, and arrived at the house in season to sit down toge- 
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ther, some thirty or forty in number, at a hospitable board and partake 
of a last meal within the walls of the building. 

Towards the conclusion of the dinner, Mayor Ritchie, who presided 
over the festivities, addressed them, and congratulated them that the 
city was tbat day about to be freed from an estate which had hitherto 
— a source of expense instead of a source of income. He gave a 

ef history of the farm which was to be sold, and of the reasons of its 

pal purchase by the city. It cost, he said, in the first place, $19,000, 
the expense of the improvements which had been carried out upon it 
had almost doubled this eum. He believed that since thé farm was bought 
the city had paid five thousand dollars more a year for the support of 
pers than it would have been obliged to pay if the paupers had been 

ept in the old establishment. 

Br. Allen, of the Roxbury Common Council, then made a brief speech, 
which was listened to with interest; and Mr. Henry P. Shedd, also of 
the Council, followed in a few eloquent remarks. He spoke of the event- 
ful past history of the ferm—of the time when it was the home of the 
community of transcendentalists who formerly resided upon it, and con- 
cluded by expressing the wish that it would bring twenty-five thousand 
dollars at the sale. ° 

Mr. Shedd was followed by Mr. William May, Dr. James Waldock, Mr 
Aaron D. Weld, and other gentlemen. Everything passed off pleasantly 
and happily, and the party dispersed in good season that they might be 

mt at the commencement of the auction.—.V. Y. Evening Post, 

‘arch 24. 





THE NEW PALACE OF INDUSTRY AT PARIS. 


The French name of the building is “ Le Palais de I’ Industrie.” m The 
edifice is sometimes called in the newspapers the “ Crystal Palace,” but 
this is a mistake, as it is constructed of stone, the roof alone being of 


The t entrance is in the form of a triumphal arch, with colamns 
of the Corinthian order. The arch occupies the entire height of the 
building. It is sarmounted by a statue of Fame, with her arms extend- 
ed ; she is supposed to be distributing rewards to art and manufactures. 
On each side of the statue, at the angles, are the Imperial arms, cut in 
stone. The ornamentation of the arch is chaste and simple ; the most 
prominent feature in it is the initials N, E. (Napoleon and Eugéuie.) 

The palace is of two stories, and of six pavilions. Its exterior length 
is 2544 metres (the French métre is rather more than 3 feet), its width 
is 110 metres 40 centimetres, and it covers a superficies of 28,085 metres. 
In the middle is a principal grand hall, 192 metres long, 48 wide, and 
9216 in superficies. The galleries are formed by columns in cast iron. 
The lateral galleries on the ground floor are 24 metres wide, 9 high, and 
cover 18,072 metres. The upper galleries are of the same extent, but one 
19 metres high. The height of the edifice in the centre is. very nearly 
35 metres. Of the six pavilions, one to the north is 67 metres 10 centi- 
metres in length ; 20 metres, 40 centimetres in width ; the correspond- 
ing pavilion, on the south side, is 51 metres, 70 centimetres in length, 
ont 10 metres in width ; the four pavilions at the corners are 34 metres 
10 centimetres long, and 14 metres 30 centimetres wide. The number 
of windows on the ground floor is 280; and on the first story 318. At 
eaeh end of the building—lengthwise—is an immense window which is 
to receive painted glass, representing designs appropriate to the purpose 
for which the building is destined. Above the ground-floor windows, on 
the outside, are medallions of the men of all countries, and all ages, who 
have distinguished themselves in art, or manufactures; and the names 
of the men are cut in the stone. The internal arrangements of the build- 
ing, and the acres and descent from the galleries are made with a due 
regard for convenience ; they are of such a nature that it is supposed 
20,000 persons can circulate easily. The interior decoration is progres- 
sing, and will be very elegant. Round the edifice a handsome iron rail- 
ing is to run ; and in front of it are to be two gardens or parterres, each 
between 60 and 70 yards long, and 12 wide, and each containing jets 
@éau and basins. 

Vast as the building is, it will not suffice for the immense number of 
exhibitors who have demanded space. Accordingly it has been necessary 
to build annexes. One of these consists in an immense stracture on the 
Quai de la Conference behind the Palace. This structure, commencing 
near the Pont de la Concorde, runs to near the new bridge of the Alma, 
now in course of construction : its length is 1200 metres. Ty is in wood 
and plaster ; has a Lary A throughout its whole extent, and has three 

vilions. Its roof, which is supported by iron columns, is in glass. Ano- 

er annex is being built in the Avenue Montague ; it is also of wood 
and plaster. The first annex is destined exclusively for machines, many 
of which will be set in motion by steam-engines ; the second is to be ap- 
propriated to works of art. In addition to the avenues, new galleries 
are to be raised in the main building. 

The opening of the Exhibition will decidedly take place on the Ist of 
May, as originally designed. Every European country, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, most American ones, and many Asiatic ones, will exui- 

bit ;—even Africa will occupy a distinguished place. Th “'~' ition 
will be greatly superior to that of London. In the first , . , che ex- 
hibitors will be far more numerous; in the next, greater severity will 
be displayed in the selection of goods ; in the third, there will be far 
ter variety ; and lastly, and above all, there will be a collection of 
best works of the most distinguished living artists of all countries. 





A Dower To THE Lonpon Garrick CxivB.--The Lord Mayor—we 
are not, we believe, betraying a secret—gave a most admirable dinner 
last Saturday to bis fellow members of the Garrick Club, and to a few 
other men of mark and fame that he thought (not untruly) would be 
glad to meet one another. There was a thick gathering of authors, 
artists, actors, M.P’.s, barristers, and of gentlemen at large. His Lord- 
thip looked and did his best. No £5000 profit on a plate after Landseer 
er Meberts could have given him, it was clear, so much satisfaction as 
the result of the £500 he was oats on the intelligent and merry lips 
before him. Lord Tenterden replied for the Club (he is its Vice-Presi- 
dent) in a way that suggested a regret that he does not favour the House 
of Lords with bis practical good sense and earnest eloquence. Lord 
Carlisle spoke for his relative, the noble President (his Grace of Devon- 
shire), and Mr. Thackeray replied for authors generally in a way (a lit- 
tle sarcasm excepted) that gave more than satisfaction to his many 
admirers. Mr. Buckstone acknowledged the honour his Lordship had 
been pleased to pay to actors, and Mr. David Roberts the honour he had 
conferred on artists. There was but one omission, it is said—the Messrs. 
Staples should have been thanked for the excellence of their cookery and 
the choice character of their wines.—London paper, March 10.— 
Another account says :—Covers were laid for more than 250. Among 
the visitors were Lord Tenterden, Vice-President of the Club; the Earl 
of Carlisle, the American Minister, Lord William Lennox, the Hon. and 
Rev. Fitzroy Stanhope, the Chief Baron, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Tom Tay- 
lor, Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, Mr. D. Roberts, Mr. 
Stanfield, Mr. Maclise, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, Mr. M. Lemon, Mr. Harley, 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Leigh Murray, Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. S. Lover, &c. 
The — generally were gentlemen connected with literature and art, 
and the occasion being considered strictly private, the speeches were 
rather on social than public topics. Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Buckstone, the 
American Minieter, and the Earl of Carlisle were the principal speakers. 


Svus-Marine Armour.—<A correspondent of the WV. O. Picayune gives 
an account of the sub-marine operations of workmen at Pensacola, Fla., 
who are supplied with the India-rubber casing which has been heretofore 
employed for wrecking purposes, in this vicinity. The casing while sub- 
merged, is kept supplied with air by a tube of gutta percha, connected 
with a forcing-pump. Thus equipped, a man may descend some thirty 
feet, and, looking through the glass window of his casing, prosecute his 
examinations at leisure. The correspondent says :— 

“ When the steamship Princeton was here, she lost an anchor and a 
long range of chain cable, for which they dragged two days unsuccess- 
fully. It was in the middle of the bay, and the man in this marine armour 
walked out across the bay, found the anchor and chain without difficulty, 
after the proper direction was indicted, made a line fast to it, by which a 

was sent down, and it was speedily recovered. Occasionally there 
comes near him an enormous blue shark, but has evidently mistaken the 
diver for some sea monster, as he halts near him without making any de- 
monstration, and as soon as the man stirs up or biles the water, the blue 
cannibal of the ocean slowly moves away, Different kinds of fishes play 
round him, and even nibble at his garments—sometimes he grabs one, 
but cannot hold it, as it slips through his fingers. Mr. Whipple, the sci- 
entific inventor and proprietor of this armour, stated that there was but 
one improvement that he could think of to complete it, and that was 
@ gutta percha speaking tube, with which to hold converse with a man 
ten or fifteen fathoms from the surface, while working on the bed of a 
river, &c. He gave me a very interesting account of his operations while 
on the Spanish Main searching for the treasure eunk in the Spanish ship- 
of-the-line San Pedro near the city of Cumana. He likewise showed me 
some of the old, blackened, and worn Spanish coins, of which the com- 





ny recovered more than three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which 
bai been buried with the wreck upwards of forty years.’—Journal of 
Commerce. 

A Ratner Dovustrct Story.—A Mr. Turnerelli, a gentlemen who is 
said to bave travelled in Russia, has been lecturing in London on the 
« Social and Moral Characteristics of the Russian people.”’ He related the 
following anecdote: “ When Madame Taglioni quitted St. Petersbarg she 
left a pair of slippers at the hotel. The landlord soon made his good for- 
tune known, and 50, 100, and even 200 roubles (£20) were freely offered for 
the forgotten slippers. The landlord, however, finding the public 
enthusiasm increase as be raised his demands, peremptorily refused to 
part with the slippers under 1000 roubles—£100. This sum being rather 
more than any individual appeared willing to give, thirty-five peryons 
clubbed together and purchased the slippers. They then wanted to kaow 
what to do with them. After many suggestions, none of which gave 
general satisfaction, it was proposed by one of the speculators, more 
enthusiastic and original than his fellows, that they should eat them! 
The landlord of the hotel pronounced the idea to be excellent, and 
proposed to make a fricasee of them, which was accordingly done, and 
the thirty-five enthusiasts, with the lecturer as their guest, did actually 
eat Taglioni’s slippers, and washed them down in bumpers of champagne, 
in which they drank to the health of the charming danseuse. 








A Move. Duy.—An Editor “ out west” thus talks to his non-paying 
subscribers and patrons! 

“ Friends, Patrons, Subscribers and Advertisers: 

“ Hear us for our debts, and get ready that you may pay; trust us, 
we are in need, and have regard for our need, for you have been long 
trusted ; acknowledge your indebtedness, and dive into your pockets, 
that you may promptly fork over. If there be any among you, one sin- 
gle patron that don’t owe us something, then to him we say—step aside: 
consider yourself a gentleman. If the rest wish to know why we dun 
them, this is our answer: Not that we care about cash ourselves, but our 
creditors do. 

“Would you rather that we go to jail, and you go free, than you pay 
your debts, and we all keep moving? As we agreed, we have worked 
for you ; as we contracted, we have furnished our paper to you; as we 

romised, we have waited upon you ; but as you don’t pay, we dun you! 

ere are agreements for job work ; contracts for subscription ; promises 
for long credit ; and duos for deferred payment. Who is there so mean 
that he don’t take a paper?—If any, he needn’t speak—we don’t mean 
him. Who is there so green that he don’t advertise ?—If any, let him 
slide—he ain’t the chap either. Who is there so bad that he don’t pay 
the printer ?—If any, let him shout—for he’s the.man we’re after. His 
name is Legion, and he’s been owing us for one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven and eight years—loog enough to make us poor, and himself 
rich at our expense. If the above appeal to his conscience doesn’t awake 
him to a sense of justice, we shall bave to try the law and see what 
virtue there is in writs and constables.” 





VALUE oF Grounp IN THE City oF Lonpon.—Some land in Finach- 
lane, opposite the Australasian Bank, recently let ou a building lease by 
the Merchant Tailors Company, produced about £15 a foot as ground- 
rent, the depth being about 70 feet. The new buildings on the south 
side of Cornhill, recently erected by Messrs. Savory and the County Fire- 
office, are subject to a ground rent of £1,200 per annum. The frontage 
is about 54 feet, and the depth about 80 feet, and, calculating as in for- 
mer cases, the cost per acre amounts to £470,000. Again—the block of 
buildings called “ Royal Exchange-buildings,”’ occupying an area of 
from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, produces a gross rental of £10,000 a year. Tra- 
velling westward to New Cannon-street, a piece of land opposite to the 
triangular plot adjoining St. Paul’s, containing about 4,500 feet superfi- 
cial, has been let at a ground-rent of £1,550 a year, which, at 30 years’ 
purchase, produces about £460,000 an acre. To cap them all, however, 
we must go back to the plot of ground at the north-east corner of Thread- 
needle-street aud Finch-lane, belonging to Mr. Alderman Moon, the pre- 
sent Lord Mayor, which report says has been recently let at a ground- 
rent of £1,000 per annum. The superficial area of this piece is about 
1,600 feet, and calculating the ground-rent at 30 years’ purchase, we 
find its value is at the rate of £840,000 per acre! Much has been writ- 
ten about the value of the triangular plot of land between New Can- 
non-street and St. Paul’s. The area of this plot is 6,270 feet,and we un- 
derstand a positive offer has been made to take it at a ground-rent of 
£2,000 a year, which produce, at 30 years’ purchase, the sum named 
(£60,000) being at the rate of £420,000 an acre. We need scarcely give 
any additional examples to prove the enormous value to which land in 
the city of London has arrived.— The Builder. 








F Forgan INTELLIGENCE—Prvussia.—Thus writes our own Correspon- 
ent :— 
Berlin, March 2nd, 1855. 

I dined with the King yesterday. His Majesty has been much irrita- 
ted by the following statement, which has appeared ia one of your con- 
temporaries :-— 

‘* Lord John Russell goes to Berlin to ascertain, if possible, the real meaning 
of the King of Prussia.” 

After dinner, Frederick-William complained to me on the subject of 
this paragraph. He dwelt with much emphasis on the words, “ if possi- 
ble,’ as being peculiarly offensive. In directing his remarks on those 
objectionable expressions to myself, the monarch did me the honour to 
use the English language, as when talking to our countrymen, it is his 
custom to use it always in the afternoon. His Majesty was pleased 
to say :— 

“If poshble! Whyifposhble? Whoss Lorjohnrus’l come Berlinfor 
tashtain mymeanigifposhble ? Youunstan mymeanig wellenough! You 
fino difficuly in unstan mymean—ic! Now do y’olefella? Veywell- 
zhen! Whatsbay ifposhble for? Shif I coo’n shpeakplain? Doni- 
shpeakplain? No instiaknessin my prunciation—izher? You ‘stinguish 
ev word I shay. Donu? Wellzhen, ifposhble ’s *bsurd. ’Fposhble ’sh 
erroneous. ’Fposhble’s a gratuishous assumsh’n—’fpossble is. I won’t 
have ifpossble. Share’s no ’sh thing ’s ifposhibility. Nev’ lem me hear 
that obs’vation anymore!—and pashdecanter: and aff zhat, ifposhble, 
we'll smocigar.” 

At a later period of the evening his Majesty reverted to the topic of 
these unpleasant words, which evidently, to use a phrase current among 
your lower orders, stick in the royal gizzard. On this last occasion the 
King was so overcome that he cried, and his utterance was choked to 
such a degree as to deprive me of the ability to present you with a re- 
port of his observations — Punch. 


New Dovuste Guy.—A double gun, for firing chain-shot, was discover- 
ed as far back as 1828, and at that time communicated to the Lord High 
Admiral, afterwards King William IV., from whom Mr. Mather, of South 
Shields, the inventor, holds a letter of thanks, for having made the com- 
munication to the Admiralty without fee er reward. It was tried not 
only with model guns, which are still in existence, but practised fre- 
quently on the sea-shore near Shields with twelve-pound carronades. The 
principle was fully developed to the military authorities, and was after- 
wards explained to one of the institutions in London. In Mr. Mather’s 
inveation it was unnecessary to have a double gun cast; but two guns 
of the same calibre were taken and placed at any distance (3 ft. general- 
ly) from, and parallel to, each other. The touch-holes externally being 
rendered slightly conical, an iron tube of half an inch in bore, and closed 
at each end with a perforated nipple, to fit into each touch-bole, was ex- 
tended from the touch-hole of one gun to that of the other. In the com- 
municating tube, exactly in the centre, was a slit about one inch and a 
half long and a quarter wide, into which, in each charge, less than one 
drachm of gunpowder was poured, when a piece of external tube was 
turned round over this slit, having in it a touch-hole. The two guns 
being previously loaded with a shot in each, the chain extending from 
one to the other, the touch-hole in the tube was fired, and the two guns 
immediately discharged their contents simultaneously. This is the sim- 
ple process already well known to well-informed military men. The 
great difficulty is in the tenacity of the chains; whenever that can be 
overcome, one of the most terrible weapons of modern times will have 
been perfected. The firing of the two pieces, we believe, is done by the 


condensation of the air in the tube, as in a German syri Pee Be 
fungus matches. yringe for lighting 


OPERATIC TRovBLEs ty Parts.—An action brought by M. Vatel, the 
late director of the Italiens, against the present director Colonel Ragain, 
shows that the difficulties of managing the Italian opera in London are 
as nothing to the intricacies of Paris. M. Vatel is the manager for whom 
in 1841, M. Victor Hugo obtained damages for the performance of Doni- 
zetti’s Lucrezia Borgia, on the ground that the libretto was founded on 
his owu tragedy. Rendered wise by experience, he at once purchased 
the copyright of those French plays that might afford a basis for similar 
proceedings ; and ona the strength of this property he now takes the same 








position with respect to Colonel Ragaia that was taken by M. Victor 
Hugo with respect to himself, The Judges de Premiére Instance gave a 


- 


judgment in January 1854, in favour of Colonel Ragain ; but M. Vatel 

as applied against their decision, which was more based on a statute-of- 
limitation principle than on a consideration of the intrinsic merits of the 
case, and the affair is now pending before the Court Impériale de Paris.— 
The operas on which proceedings are taken are Vorma and I Puritani ; 
but if M. Vatel be victorious, he will also have an available property in 
La Gazza Ladra, Linda di Chamouni, Don Pasquale, Nabucco, and 
many other works. 


Tue Apo.o Sivs Insurance.—A gentleman of a most speculative turn 
of mind, for the better protection of the public, proposes to establish an 
Insurance Society, to be called “ The Apollo Sims Insurance ; capital 
illimitable.’ We think the name, at least, admirably chosen : it con- 
tains at once a compliment and a signification to a first-rate but—(we 
suppose it is the fault of our capricious climate)—very variable tenor. 
Last week St. Martin's Hall was crowded to hear Apollo Sims Reeves: 
and again Phebus was “ suddenly’’ indisposed. The object of the society 
denominated the “ Apollo Sims” is to insure to persons who have taken 
concert or opera tickets, compensation in the event of sudden colds, ca- 
tarrbs, measles, &c., &c., attacking the vocalists advertised to warble, 
but suddenly disabled. Of course the rate of insurance will vary accord- 
ing to the risk shown by the names of certain special performers. Thus, 
we never remember Madame Novello with acold. We should as soon 
expect to find a sky-lark troubled by a thrash. Hence, tickets to the 
concert in which the distinguished, and most musical, and most punctual 
lady should be advertised, would require but the smallest premium for 
the very highest rate of insurance. But rates of course must differ in a 
very great degree ; and therefore we think the name of the “ Apollo 
Sims” very happily chosen. We wish every success to the institution.— 

‘unch, 


Discovery oF A REMARKABLE CAVERN.—There has just been discovered 
in the province of Logrono, between Torrecilla-de-Camera and Penade- 
la-Miel, near the high-road from Madrid to France, and at a depth of 
about seventy feet below the level of the soil, a vaulted passage, seven 
feet in width, thé upper part of which and the ground are covered with 
innumerable stalactites and stalagmites, which in many parts have 
united and formed pillars. Seen by torchlight this gallery, originally 
formed by the hand of man, but ornamented by that of nature, presents 
a perfectly fairy scene. This passage which is from 150 to 160 feet in 
length, is terminated by a circular space of about 1500 square feet in ex- 
tent, the roof of which is so high that the form of it cannot be disting- 
uished. In the midst of this vast salle are the remains of a large faner- 
al pile, surrounded at some distance by logs of wood, partly decayed and 
partly pulverised, and in another part are heaps of human bones, some 
calcined and others in their natural state. At different points are open- 
ings, some of which contain staircases in stone, but the height of which 
has not been yet ascertained, the foulness of the air preventing the per- 
sons who made this discovery from remaining any longer in the place. 











Tue Late Sir Ropert Perev’s Witt.—The Daily /Vews humorously 
disposes of the late Sir Robert Peel’s political capital in the following 
manner. To his eldest son he left his landed estates and his legislative 
inconsistency. To Frederick, his favourite, he devised a good round 
sum in Consols, his love of blue books, his ungenial manners, and his li- 
beral opinions. To General Peel, for whom he always entertained a sin- 
cere frespect, he left his sagacity, his Tory predilections (somewhat 
damaged by the fire of 1846,) and a likeness rather roughly painted, but 
with a good many touches of family resemblance about it. To Mr. Glad- 
stone he bequeathed his valuable volubility ; to Sir James Graham his 
caution, which the right bon. gentleman unfortunately mislaid, unac- 
countably soon after Sir Robert’s death, and has never since been able to 
recover ; to Lord Aberdeen his blessing ; and to Mr. Cardwell, thirty- 
seven pieces and a half of red tape, to tie up his papers with, in virtue of 
his office as literary executor. But his statesmanship—that curiously com- 
pounded and comprehensive quality for the sake of which he was admir- 
ed while living, and is still revered though dead—that which undoubted- 
ly he valued above all else that he possessed beside—that which, if any 
man could now fairly establish a claim to, would make him rich indeed— 
Sir Robert Peel’s capacity for government is never once mentioned in his 








will. 


Suam Barristers.—At a late sitting of the Paris Assize Court, during 
the trial of Mdlle. Doudet, a petition from the bar was presented to the 
presiding judge, stating that a number of persons, not barristers, were 
sitting upon the bar benches in caps and gowns, and praying that they 
might be expelled from court. The judge immediately signed and read 
a decree, ordering every person in court wearing forensic costume to give 
in their names in writing to the usher, and desiring those who might re- 
fuse, to leave the courtimmediately. Upon thisintimation about a dozen 
young fellows, who for the last four days had occupied the best bar seats 
looking wiser than Coke and Montesquieu put together, rose, shuffled 
their borrowed plumage, and went away as quickly as possible, thinking 
themselves lucky to get off so easily. And so indeed they were, for ac- 
cording to the code they might have been prosecuted for a misdemean- 
our, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. A hearty and universal 
laugh accompanied the discomfiture of these false barristers. 








A Victm To ARTIFICIAL FisH-BREEDING.—Joseph Remy, the poor 
fisherman of the Vosges, recently died at Bresse from a disease brought 
on by exposure to inclement weather in his researches on the artificial 
production of fish. A pension of 1,200 francs had been awarded him 
for his labours in this interesting branch of ichthyology. His son, Lau- 
rent Remy, is a zealous disciple of his father; and has exhibited so 
much skill in the art of piseiculture as to have been entrusted by Go- 
vernment with the duty of keeping the waters in the Department of the 
Loire stocked with fish. This business has become a recognised feature 
in the list of alimentary productions in France ; for it has been found 
that, without the aid of artificial production, the stock of fresh-water 
fish would soon be exhausted.— London paper, March 3. 





Tue Wise Men or Tootey-Street.—There is an annual gathering of 
persons at St. Martin’s Hall, in the latter days of February, to com- 
memorate the “great revolutionary movements in 1848,” by drinking 
tea and making speeches. This year, instead of Mazzini and Kossuth, 
Barbés and Victor Hugo, the chief speakers were the notorious Mr. Ernest 
Jones, a Mr. Finlen, M. Alfred Talandier, a French Socialist, and M. Her- 
zen, a Russian exile. The staple of the speaking was to the effect that 
Eogland should form alliances with “peoples,” not “ despots ;” and 
the practical recommendation was, that an international committee 
should be formed to effect this object. Mr. Jones addressed the audi- 
ence as “ men of Europe ;”’ and declared that all the difficulties in the 
way of transmitting peeremey Keon provisions might be traced to the ma- 
levolence of the Emperor Napoleon, who by his machinations had de- 
stroyed our army.— Spectator, March 3. 





Tur Four New York Eras.—A French writer, in the Courrier des 
Etats-Unis, thus sums up the four greatest excitements of New York 
city, since his residence on our side of the water. 

* Fanny Elisler—Jenny Lind—Louis Kossuth—Bill Poole. 

“So that, to ensure the greatest enthusiasm of the metropolis of the 
New World, you must either— 

“ Dance in a state of semi-nudity— ; 

“Sing with the reputation of a spotless virgia— ; 

“ Discourse with stormy emphasis upon private interests disguised as 
public ones— 

“ Or, die a gambling rowdy, by a rowdy gambler’s hand.” 

Variety !—Home Journal. 


More Wonpers,—Among the most startling wonders in connexion with 
electricity, is the announcement that M. Bonelli, of Turin, has invented 
a new electric telegraph, by which trains in motion on a railway are 
enabled to communicate with each other at all rates of velocity, and, at 
the same time, with the telegraphic stations on the line ; while the lat- 
ter are, at the same time, able to communicate with the trains, It is 
added, that M. Bonelli is in possession of a system of telegraphic com- 
munication by which wires are entirely dispensed with. 





A Roman EvecTiongERING PLacarp.—In an establishment of ancient 
baths, discovered some time since among the ruins of Pompeii, in the 
street called the Odeon, there have lately been uncovered several grated 
windows looking into the street, and adoor flanked by two pilasters, 
above which is painted this inscription :—* P. FVR. II. V.V.B. O. VF. 
Publium Furium duumvirum bonum oro vos faciatis”’ (“1 beg you to 
name as duumvir P. Furius, an honest man.” This is evidently a sort 
of placard made at the moment of an election. 





Lorp BroveHaM aND Law Rerorm.—At the Law Amendment So- 
ciety the other day, Sir John Pakington paid a well-deserved compli- 
ment to the services, which Lord Brougham has rendered to the cause of 
law reform :—“ He hoped he might be allowed to say that they must 
all feel, when this generation should have passed away, and their party 
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differences should have ceased, there would stand out the name of one | 
man in the page of history, who had devoted his gigantic intellect 
incessant exertions for the benefit of his fellow-men and the improve- 
ment of the institutions of the country, and who would be entitled thereby 
to the admiration of posterity.” This is both eloquent and graceful, but 
it is something more—it is perfectly true. But for Lord Brougham, the 
cause of law reform must long ago have fallen to the ground. 





Cotour or Horses.—A proverb says “‘ A good horse cannot be of a bad 
colour.”” Domestication appears to have the effect of multiplying the 
colours of animals. The prevailing colour of the wild speciesis the bay ; 
but Foster says that, among the troops he saw in Central Asia, the dun 
and the greyish-brown colours were most frequent. Bell judges the 
chestnut to be most common to the Tartarian districts. Sir Francis 
Head states that many of the horses of the Pampas are piebald. The 
black is rarely found among the Arabians. The leopard-spotted is raid 
to be frequent in China. With us (England) it ranges from milk-white 
to coal-black. Some persons are inclined to give the preference to the 
darker colours, from the fact that, among animals generally, the lighter 
the skin the weaker the energy. Lord Bacon seems to have entertained 
the same idea, when he asserted white to be the colour of defect. 





Owe or Puaraon’s Dantias.—Lord Lindsay states that, in the course 
of his wanderings amid the pyramids of Egypt, he stumbled on amummy, 
roved by its hieroglyphics to be at least 2,000 years of age. In examin- 
ng the mummy after it was unwrapped, he found in one of its closed 
hands a tuberous or bulbous root. He was interested in the question 
how long life could last ; and he therefore took the tuberous root from 
the mummy’s hand, planted it in a sunny soil, allowed the rains and 
dews of Heaven to descend upon it, and in the course of a few weeks, to 
his astonishment and joy, the root burst forth, and bloomed into a beau- 
teous dablia. 
Tue Iste or Sxre.—The great estate or territory of North Uist, in the 
Isle of Skye, has been purchased by Sir Jobn Orde, Bart., of Kilmory, 
near Lochgilphead, and thus the whole of the Long Island has changed 
hands within the last quarter of a century—a remarkable instance of the 
mutations of what our old laws vainly attempted to render inalienable, 
namely, the possession of landed property. The Macdonald family, who 
thus are deprived of that part of ‘‘ the isles,”’ have been kind and liberal 
proprietors, as the condition of some of their people in Skye even to the 
present time proves. 


Aw Errrara Sugcestep.—The Emperor Nicholas is no more. May we 
find that— “ His end was Peace !” 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 326, ny M.S." 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


* Being Prize Problem No. 6, and the last of the Series. The Solution to No. 5 
We postpone until next week, when we expect to publish the Committee’s 
award as to their comparative merits. 
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RacuE not ComrorTED.—Malle. Rachel’s appeal against the judgment 
ordering her to play in M. Legouve’s new tragedy of Medea, or in de- 
fault to pay 200f. damages for every day’s delay, came on to be heard on 
the 3d ult, before the Imperial Court, presided over by the chief jadge, 
M. Delangle. The great tragedienne had been even worse used by the 
higher tribunal than in the court below. Although the Advocat-Gene- 

spoke in her favour, the law was thought so clear against her that 
the Court not merely confirmed the judgment, but awarded besides to M. 
Legouve 5,000f. for past damages. 





Tue Late Captain Notan.—A neat tablet is about to be erected in 
Maidstone Church to the memory of Captain Nolan, which bears the fol- 
lowing appropriate inscription :—“ He fell at the head of the light cav- 
alry brigade, in the charge at Balaklava, on the 25th of October, 1854, 
aged 36. General Sir George Berkeley, K. C. B., on whose staff he served 
in India, General Airey, his brother officers and friends, have erected 
this tablet as a slight tribute of their esteem and affectionate regard for 
the memory of one of the most gallant, intelligent, and energetic officers 
in her ve og My service.” The tablet, in the form of a marble scroll, is 
executed by T. Gaffin. 

PREMATURELY ABANDONED.—The Statira Morse, which was stranded 
lately on the Ayrshire coast, and was sold as she lay on the sands for 
under 1,000/., changed hands on Friday again for 2,500/., and a very 
cheap bargain even at that. Shortly after the ship went on shore the 
firet purchaser sent a baud of navvies down, and in a most unscientific 
but successfully common-sense way dug a canal to float her to sea ; and 
when taken to Glasgow she was at once repaired, and is as sound as ev- 
er. The Statira Morse is about 550 tons burden, was built in the United 
States in 1850, and has been well known as a regular trader to the 
Clyde.— Greenock Advertiser. 





Jack Frost SaLmMon-Fisainc.—On Sunday last, while several persons 
Were standing on the ice in the vicinity of the Cutts, a large salmon 
leaped out of the Bann and fell, very much to their astonishment, and at 
the same time their no small delight, close at their feet. We need scarcely 
say that he was at once secured, and prevented from getting back to his 
native element. He was a fine plump fish, and weighed about 30lbs.— 
Coleraine Chronicle. 


A Worp asout Snatts.—Let every hole and corner out of doors 
Where they can be got at, be cleared of all rubbish, stones, or bricks, 
even if they have to be replaced, as the shell snails will be found crammed 
in, in bunches, so that as much mischief may be prevented in a few hours 
as could be in a whole summer after they come abroad. If you wish to 
save pickling them, you may turn them to account by giving them to 
your pigs. We never knew pigs to tire of or refuse them. 








Tue PartiaMeNt CLocx.—The great clock for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment was, by the contract, to have been fixed by February last, but the 
tower was not ready for it. The dials are to be 22 feet in diameter, and 
will be the largest in the world with the minute-hand. Every half minute 
the — of the minute-hand will move nearly 7 inches. The clock will 

eight and a half days, and strike only for seven and a balf, so as to 
dicate by its silence any neglect in winding it up. The mere winding 
of each of the striking parts will probably take two hours. The penda- 
jum is 15 feet long. The wheels are of cast iron. The hour bell is 8 feet 
high, and above 9 feet in diameter, weighing 14 to 15 tons. The weight 
of the hammer is 4 cwt. 


Extremes Meetine ; rae East anp Tre West.—The Chicago Press, 
states that an agent tothe “ Netherlands Trading Company,” more fa- 
miliarly known as the Dutch East India Company, has visited Chicago, 
. vg? of observation, with a view to opening a direct trade through 
bag Pa eg and, also, through New York to the North west, for 
; productions of beef, pork, flour, &c., and with the South-west also, for 

> oe sugar aod tobacco, The head-quarters of this association, are 
ot ee and the Company charters annually some 80U large sbips 
eir trade with the Indies, whose supplies, and part of whose out car- 





goes, the Press says, may as well be composed of beef, pork, flour, corn, 
etc., received at Amsterdam from Chicago, where they are primarily col- 
lected, direct, as through intermediate hands and at increased expense. 
The Press anticipates a highly gratifying report from the agent, aad 
that the best results will grow out of his visit to this country.— Toronto 
Daily Colonist. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—PFead the testimony of 
Hon. R. B. Voteman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


nm. 
AGUE PILLS. 
Astor Hovsz, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desuter, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $600 you «greed to give me if 
your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use throvgh a single course. They were recommended to me by 
@ friend, towhom [ feel great y obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B, COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physctans say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
Person to have a second chill after commune with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 


Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professional character and le meg of Dre. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
in which these gentlemen with Mr. Deshler, are beld in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are wortby of public confide ce. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1856. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Bar ‘lay street; O. H. RING, corner Joho street and broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C WELLS & CO., No 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & OO , end DYOFT & SONS Philadelphia, Peno, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga; W! IGHT & CO., N. Orieens and K. N. \. 
CUM Cheaaed, O. Also at the Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N.Y. 


HEEEING’s PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, with 
Hall’s patent powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate m:dals at the 
World’s Fair, red my 1851, and World’s Fair, New York, 1853 and ’54, ana this is the Lock, 
and the only powder-proof Lock that received a medal at the London Wo ld’s Fair, though 
others mere on exhibition and now advertised as ‘* World’s Fair Locks.”’ The subscriber and 
hisagents are the ovly persons authorised to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 
Hali’s Patent Powder-proof Locks. 
8. C. HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 135, 137, and 139 Water-street, New York. 


M. STEELE’S Patent Ostrich Feather Brushes.—A LARGER 
A: sortment of our celebr+ted Dusters than ever before offered comp: ising over 2,000 va- 
rievies adap ed o the use of Dwellings, Store«, Ho eis, Railroads, Stexnmboats, Public Buildings, 
., at 30 Bcent. from former prices, Piciure and Piano Dusters, Furniture and Cerriage 
Dusters, Cornice and Fly Brushes, 4c. STEELE & ©U., Manufacturers 
53 Nassau Street, (near the Post Office), N. Y. 
N°’, OPEN.—NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—THE 30th ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of the National Academy, is now open daily, from 9, A.M.tolv, P.M., at 
548 Broadway, between Prince and Spring Streets —The co! lection is formed exclusively ot Ort- 
ginal Pictures and fculptures by Living Artists, which have never hefore been exhibited in this 
City.—Admission, 25 cents, Season Tickets, 50 cents. 
T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Cor. Sec’y N. A. 






































TRAW BONNETS of the Latest Styles; also Bonnet Frames, 
CHEAP FOR CASH, at 
J. H. HARLEY’S, No. 34 John Street. 


POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails tor FUROPE, @ U.S. M. Steamer FEA ves, will 


close at this Office on WEDNESDAY, the 4th day of Ap il, at 104 o’clock, A.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, @U.S. M. Steamer GEORGE 
LAW, will close at this Office on THURSDAY, the 5¢h day of April, at 1 o'clock, P.M. 
ISAAC V., FOWLER, Postmaster. 


OST OFFICE NOTICK.—The Mails for KUROPE. @ U. 8. M. Steamer UNION, will close 


t this Offi SATURDAY, the 7th day of Apiil, at 103¢ o’clock, A.M. 
' — . . fone) V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


CHOICE OLD PORT WINE. 
ARTHUR KENDALL begs leave to inform friends that he has 
now for Sale about 150 Cases (cozenr) o: very fiue oid Wine, bottled in Uporto7 years since. 
Very Cheap, $12 Ou @ case. 
7 Wiiliam Street, New York, 29th March, 1855. 








BASS’ EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
(THIS ALE NOT BEING STRENGTHENED OR SWEETENED TO PLEASE VITIATED 
te ‘a i 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


ree WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE 
of the Sixth Averue. The Subscriber begs leave to i: form his friends 
public nearest the & ove extensive establishment is now oper, nnd 
their - There are in the houre two splendid b iliard tables (manufactured by 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented to , 
par neo tes Se ous amusement. \— pty ly aw Sy " poen gD 

papers periodicals are t. is supplied with the best purest 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first q 
DENNIs LANDERS, Caterer. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


AND ALL OTHER 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SOFTEE AED WILL by Parao TO YEARLY erperpioane IN ANY 
sor Canada, from arles Willmer’s Universal jo 
gt and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & aL 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor) , New York, 





CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 Sonth John Street, Liverpool. 








WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY._UNABRIDGED. 
PRICE REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. PUBLISHED BY 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
And for Sale by all Booksellers. 
“The best and most useful Dictionary of the Englirh language every published.”"—Zondon 


Times. 
* It is acknowledged, both 'n this country and in America, to be the mos eopion' mow 

excellent at present in circulation. Dr. Webster spent thirty years on his Diatiouary, tae 

which were devoted to the ety m: logical department lone ; and he has accordingly thrown much 

additional light on the origin and primary sense of words. and -n the affinities between the Eng- 

lish and many other lang .’'— Editor of the Londen Imperial ionary. 

* Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of the English language.’’—London Morm 


ing s 
* When this work is as well known in Britain as it is in America, it wil! supersed 
book of the kind in the seme letters. ’’— [Eng } I - ~~ 

“ This volume must find its way into all om puabe and good private libraries, for it provides 
the Eeglish student with a mass of the most valuable information, which be would in vain seek 
for elsewhere.’’—London Literary Gacette. 


From Dr. Dick, of Scotland, author hart oy Philosopher, Sidereal Heavens, and other pe 


pulor t 
“ This Dicti is, undoubtedly, the mcst complete Dictionary of the English Languaget 
has ever been ublished, and eges will ela; se before any other dictionary of that language — 

be required. It is, in every respect, far supesior to the folio editions of Johnson’s Dictionary.” 


From G. P. R. James, the English author, and whose writings are extensively known in this 

country. 

**T need hardly tell you that the labours of tbat eninent man are most highly esteemed in Eng- 
land, I know no dicti y of our language so p! n its bulary, and so clea: im its de- 
finits The P ing balaries, with which the work concludes, «Iso, are invaluable 
to a public speaker. G. P. R. James, 


October, 1 
and Isabella, Conquest of Mexico, &c. 
cal a 














From Wm. H. Prescott, author of Ferdinand . 

“ Every scbolar knows the value of a work, which, in addition to its etymologi 
bas done to much to enlarge oar acquaintance with the English a borh by the numbep 
of its words, and the accuracy and extent of its definitions. mu. H. Prescorr.”’ 

From Hon. George Baneroft, the Historian. 

“ The etymological part sur, asees anything that has yet been done for the English Language by 

any earlier labourers in the same field. GeoreGe Bancrort.”’ 
From Hon. Horace Mann, author of Lectures to Young Men. 

* So far as I know, there isa unapimity of opinion that Dr. Websier’s is the best Defining 
Dictionary in the English language. Whoever may choose to purchase the Diction: ry of othee 
lexicographers, I should earnestly advise to purchase Webster’s aiso ; and I assure you it will 
give me nieasure, as far as I have the opportunity, to rec. mmend to *tedents, and e pecially all 
those who are mainly Sepentens on self culture, or self education, to keep a copy of this work by 
their side, as a hand-book. Horace Mann.” 

Washington, January, 188. 

I possess many Dictionaries, and of most of the learned and cultivated languages, ancient and 
modern ; but I never feel that I am entirely armed and equipped, in this respect, without Dr. 
Webster at command. Danie, WenerTer. 


A NEW WORE BY THE REV. R. OC. TRENCH. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. By Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D.author of ‘‘ The Study of 
Words.”’? In 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 
Contents. 
I, English a Composite Language. 
II. Gains of the English Language. 
IIL. The Diminutions of the English Language. 
IV. On Changes in the Meaniog of English Words. 
V. On the Changed Spelling of English Words. 
ALSO, BY THE 8AMB AUTHOR : 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 
ON TH LESSONS IN PROVERBS. 12mo, cloth 50 cents. 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo.. cloth, 75 cents. 
“* Professor Trench ‘s well known as a subtle and sagacious verbal critic. Nor {s this his high- 
est merit. An acute thinker himself, he p an insight into the relations and 
analogies of thought. He has a quick perception of the most deli and t shades of 














pa'ates, is therefure neither heating nor heady, but s hi pp . Ite 
as 4 brVerage, is owing to the superior quality of the Hops aud Malt, the mineral pre pe:ties of 
the river water i diately ir g with the Brewery, and the scientific skill applied in 
its mavufacturc. It bas been pertinently deseribed by a recent writer as ‘‘ he delight and so- 
lace of the Indian subaltern in his fuming Bungalow, the worthy rival of brardy pawnee ; the 
drink without which no tiffin can be compiete, ne journey by dawk possible ; the favourite drink 
of lord and bagman, duchess and purse; the much admired tonic for invalids and persons of 
weak interiors.’? Imported direct from th. Brewery, Burton-on-Trent by 
THOS. McMULLEN, 44 Beaver-st., New York. 








MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


BAXKERS, No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CnEDIT on the following Cuies: 


Alexandria, Carisrahbe, Lisbon, ome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Amsterdam, Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Baden-Baden, Edinburg, Moscow, Sienva, 

B-rne, Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 

Bonn, Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Mulbeuse, Stettin, 
Boulcgne, Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore. 
Brussels, Hambarg, Manilla, Syoney, N. 8. W. 
Bagni di Lucca, Hague, Madeira, Turin, 

Basle, Havre, Melbourne, Aus. Touion, 
Bombay, Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Batavia, Hong Keng, Nice, Venice, 
Beyrout, Kand:, Ceylon, Oporto, Vevey, 

Cairo, Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
Coblenta, London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Cologne, Leghorn, Pan, Warsaw, 
Cadiz, Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich, 
Columbo, Ceylon, Lyons, Pisa. 


ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 


RATION UF LONDON. 
Branches and Agoncies at 
Canton Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 
Singapore, 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 


Branches and Agencies at 





Maitland and Newcastle ecccceces ereee ..-Bunter River. 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ....sseec.sseeeee cae ceeees ... Moreton Bay. 
Victoria Branches: 

Melbourne, P Geelong, Kyneton. 
Cas'lemaine.... ... 20.0055. ecec ee reccecvccceccccs cocceseesmMount Alexander, 

Bellarat 


Bandhurst AGENCY. occcccssccccseccccesescess ove coe 000 ccc cs cee OmeNEe, 


Ovens Agency. 


BLANE BOOKS, PAPER, & STATICNERY. 


LOTE & JANES, 96 Fulton Street, (one of the stores in the new 

buildings corner of Fulton and Wivliau ), would invite the attention of Merchants to ther 
Assortment of Blank Books and ~tationery, which they offer at reasonable rates. 

Blank Books, Ruled and Bound to any Pattern, aud made of the best American and English 


apers. 
Bll Heads, Business Cards, Checks, Notes, Draits, Bills of Lading, Bills of Exchange, &c., 
Lithographbed or Printed to order. 

Stationery suitable for Banks, Insuranee Offices, Counting-houses, Steres, Offices, &c., con- 


stantly on hand. ’ 
* gap N. B.—The Albion subscribers can have their Volumes carefully bound. See specimen at 


Albion office. 


DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 


ORE VALUABLE THAN ANY OTHFR DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF- 
N-+SS, PAIN IN THE HEAD. and the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 
CATARR 


H. 
A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent through the Post Offiee, rrex, on receipt of 
Th.rty Ceuts in Stamps or Spevie, by the Proprietor, J. DURNO, Albany, N. y. 


LIQUORS. 





















Orr 1816 COGNAC BRANDY.,...........- coc cee WOOD PB gal $15 00 B dos. 

* oe ” - nes 454 60000 06000 oe FO 0 BO - 
Hennessy’s | 846 ng na Sb 6 00s ove 600 see becker am Fae Vana * 
These Brandies are 4th proof, as imported. 

Wedierburn’s Old Jamaica Kum, oes ccoceeseam 8 00 “ 
Ramesay’s ‘‘ Crown’? Whiskey... coomoce ea OS 8 00 De 
cheidam Schnapps. .......... soocess OD ™ 6.0 oe 
Assorted Cases for the Country. ... 6... ..6ce eee eese cee o emsehadeweoe css ane .c+ Qe @ 
Chas. Heidseick’s aud Mauam’s Ch , Wholesal Price...$14 Oqts. $15 25 pints. 

= aa Cabinet in Cases... ... ..- +6. ro 


Claret, Fine Margaux... .......0.000 see cer ssece 
> Haut Brion—Chateau Vallette, vintage 1844.......... 800 
” in Caske at various prices. 
Sole Agent for ALLSUPP’s EAST INDIA PALE ALE. Wholesele and Retail, in Casks of 
9, 18, and 60 Galious, and in Bott.es. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
iltiam Street, New York. 
B@> Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as Imported.—Terms Casu. 


PHILLIPS’ CELEBRATED PALE ALB. 





FINE BITTER ALF, FROM STRATFORD. ENGLAND, AND RECOMMENDED L/ 


by the BOARD OF HEALTH. In Casks of 8 doz. pints @ $16 00, and Cases of 2 doz. 
Pints @ $2 25 ® doz. Agents, OSEPH BROOKS & CO. 
16 Water-st., (Old Slip.) 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FORETGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
W ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agente in the United States for the Z7lus 
trated London News, whichthey supply by single bers te purch 8, to annualsuk 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea fights. battles and sieges. 
olume 26 wiil with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
umes bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Newspspers delivered in any partof New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the “Continent of Knrope, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 
CHABLES K. WILLMER, 














ing in woras and phrases. He clothes profound ideas in every day langu His diseus- 
sions are pervaded by a richness and vigour of life, which make them attractive even to those 
who have no special interest in philological researches.’’—N. ¥. Tribune. 
ALSO, 

THE LIFE OF THE HON. W. H. SEWARD, His Speeches, Orations and Writings. With 
a Portrait, Lvol. Price $1. 

Mr. Seward’s biography is excelled by that of no living contemp»rary in interest and i 
tance. His principles and sentiments are clearly and eloquently stated in the extracts em 
in this vo ume. ‘Several of bis test speeches are given entire. Universal Kdneation, Freedom 

Internal Improvements, are the prominent topics of this book, as they are of the present 
In their diegeayon. eyery true friend of Republican Institutions is now more than ever int 
To all classes 0 , old and young therefore, this book is presented «as a Manual of 
Philosophy. Since the views and principles embodying Freedom and Improvement in this coum- 
try have come to be generally known as ‘*Sewardism,’’ every intelligent person, on side, 
requires to be fully ‘* posted up’’ in the matter. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


COSAS DES ESPANA; GOING TO MADRID, VIA BARCELONA, 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. BY JAMES HANNAY, AUTHOR OF “* SINGLETON 
Fontenoy.’’ 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

FULL PROOF OF THE MINISTRY.—By the Rev. J. N. Norton, A. M, Rector of As- 
cension Church, Frankfort, Ky., author of ‘‘ The Boy trained to be a Clergyman. 12mo. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

LAS CASES’ NAPOLEON—MWemoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon. By the Count de Las Cases. With eight Portraits on steel, twe Maps, and ten Il- 
lustrations. 4 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $4, half-calfor morocco extra, $8. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Steeet, New York. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION BY POPULAR AUTHCRS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH ON THE 20TH OF MARCH. 


HE CASTLE BUILDERS. By the author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ‘‘ Heartsease.”” 2 
vol., [2mo., paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

‘* The most successful religious novels which have appeared from the New York press, for 
many years are ‘The Heir of Kedclyffe’ and ‘ Heartsease.’ The relivious sentiment is Srtteed 
in these absorbing stories, as an element of human character, without bigotry and fanaticism, 
So natural is the dialogue, and free from exsggeration the several individuals introduced, that 
the real and earnest op yen of the narrative does not at first appear, and the reader’s sym- 
pathies are gradually but surely enlisted in feelings of a solemn and elevated kind, which have 
sprung vividly from the circumstances of life and the laws of character. Without any pompous 
annouocement, or elaborate puffery, these delightful and most improving books have won upon 
public attention. Great curiosity to trace their authorship has been manifested. We bave at 
length ob ained this desirable information, through a letter to the publishers Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., which those gentlemen courteously aliowed ustoinspect. It will surprise no 
rienced reader to Jearn that the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe’ is the production of a woman ; the grace, 
pathos, the naturalness of the story indicate this. But it is remark «ble that the author, instead 
of living ic the cen're of social life—the great field for the study of character—dwells in one of 
those secluded rural places nowhere found in such perfection as in Eng!ano ; her vill-ge is near 
Winchester, and her vame is Charlotte M. Yonge—soon to become a hous: hold word in two hemi- 
spheres, and to be enshrined with those of Miss Jewsbury, Grace Aguilar, and Mary Russell Mit- 
ford.’’— Boston Transcript. 





ON THE 26TH OF MARCH. 
GRACE LEE. By Julia Kavanagh, author of ‘‘ Daisy Burns,’’ ‘* Madeline,’ ‘‘ Nathalie,” 
** Women of Ubristianity.’’ 1 vol., 12mo. pages, cloth, $1 00 
“ The clear conception, the forcible delineation, the style, at once elegant and powerful, of Miss 
Kavanagh’s former works, are exhibited in this, as well as deep thought and seund moral reflec- 
tion.’’—London Spee'ator. 
ON THE IST OF APRIL. 
THE SUMMER LAND. A Southern Story. By a Child of the Sun. 1vol, 12mo., 300 
pages, cloth, $1 00. 
“Tots is a novel written by a Southerner, illustrating seenes peculiar to our ‘‘ Sunny South,” and 
which, from their originality and freshness, will attract a large number of readers. 
ON THE Ist OF MAY. 


ane , BROTHER'S KEEPER. A New Work by Miss Warner, autbor of ‘‘ Dollars and 
ents. 

This new work by this popular author is purely an American work of fiction. the reene trans- 
piring ‘n and about New York, embracing incidents which occurred during the late war with 
Great Britain Asa writer of fiction, Miss Warner bas. haps, few equals. The styie is sim 
ple and natural, the characte:s well drawn. and the interest sustained to*the end 

The trade are requested to forward their orders without delay, as a large demand is anti 
cipated for these popular books. 





FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
IK MARVEL’S FUDGE DOINGS. 
UDGE DOINGS. BEING TONY FUDGE’S RECORD OF THE SAME IN 
Forty Chapters. By Ik Marvel. 2vols., with Two Illustrations by Warley. 

‘* They are characterized by the same keen perception of social fillies, the same genial . 
and the same idiomatic and natural style that have b-en admired in other publications 2, 
Marvel; but even manifest a broader mental culture and more ample knowledge of the world.¥ 
—N. ¥. Commercial. 

“The work is econ. saturated with the keenest wit.’’—Albany Argus. 

“The happy hits at fonable folly, at maternal weakness, the quiet ridicule of worldly 
ways, and the essentials of the bean monde, with the ring of the true metal through ry 
our Americas Elia his own place in our homes, in which he leaves his benediction of ali 
heart and more grateful spirit. Ik Marvel will reap new laurels from these volumes,”’—New 
Bedford Mercury. 

‘A racy and graphic pen, with touches of humour and sentiment, which go straight te the 
reader’s sensibilities.’’— Philadelphia Ledger. 

“Tt is full of a certain kind of quaint, descriptive humour, that is unlike that ef any livin 
writer.’’— Hartford Courant. 

“A continuous story, modelled after Thackeray’s, anda capital story of fashionable 
trenchwntly severe upon the follies and extravagances of the times, and clear, rasy and - a) 
trom beginning to end.’’— Richmond Examirer. 

** Its quiet humour and spicy relish, will attract his old admirers to its .'—Tribune. 

‘4 rich vein of humour pervades it, ard it will find many reeders.’’— 

“ These volumes of graceful pleasantry will be sure to find ncmereus readers.”"—N. ¥, Post. 

Ik Marvel’s Works. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 

Bat tok SUMMER — 120 ie $125 

BATTL cR. vol., 12me., he 

THE LORGNETTE. Being Studies of the Town. 2 vols., 12mo., $2 50. 

FRESH GLEANINGS. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 

coe fhe Ly te rotll bo oee io at postage paid, for the itted 

These Books W sent by mail, le ice rem to 
OHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 








R LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Cai 
FR, Wes:.—this stexmship will de with the United States Mails for Europe, seabiivety 
on Wedne+cay, April 4b at 120 clock, M., from ber berth, at the fuot of Canal stree . 

For Freight or Passage, having unequalled accommodation for elegs nce and ¢ r fort, apply te 

E. K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Pocmagese pe wget to on board oe 0% o'clock, A.M, 
e steamship BA will succeed 'LANTIC, and sai) April 18th. 
lease take notice that +s 





LONGDON M, ROGERS. 


the 
Fnwe the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods counterband 
war, 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


No 
her has constantly on han‘ a large we! 
Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Bras« Band I 
he Drv ol, Guitars at all prices 


RD BAAC MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN A*E R’Ss CATHARTIC PILLS.—THEY DON'T HELP COMPLAINTS, BUT 
EP ws} ENTS, LTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
The subseri il-assortet 


"i get at the lowest wholesale prices to Sete also at retail. 
‘ and on the most reasona terms. 
'urnished on short not'ce EDWARD BAACK. 


Stock of Fintes, Clarionettes, | casesof 4c ofula. Two Boxes have cured Erys 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE IS 


they cure them. One Box nas has cured Dyspeps 


rangement of the Liver. 








‘A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. 
MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, 3s 


E 
oO"... ready, and will be sent to avy part of the United Sta’es without charge. 
that hasers may have the advantage of our great reduction in he price of 
cessary that they should select from our cata 
Or popularity of foreign composers, and all the valuable copyright works of 
LLIAM VINCENT WALLACE 
= GEORGE F. ROOT, 
J. A. FOWLER, and others. 


Such non-copyright works as are not in our catalogue we are now about, and will cont‘nue to 


reprint, so that the publ c may bave the advantage of the reduced prices on them. 
at other stores will be sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at he reduced price. 
PIANO-FORTES, GUITARS, FLUTES, &c., &c., of our own manofec'ure, all at the low- 
est market prices, and warranted in all respects. Prince & Co.’* Melodeons, Harmonions for 
Churches, &c., &c. WM. HALL & SON, 
No. 239 Broadway, opposi'e the Park. 
Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the lowest terms, Music sent by mail to any 
part of the United States on receipt of the money. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIO ESTABLISHMENT. 


0 BETT#R OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 
N PIANOS, MELODEBONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 
dise of allkindscan can be had in the United Statesthan is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE of Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly instore are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO., with or without the celebrated Molian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
janos, celebsated for their power, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 
and durability ofstractare. H ALLETT & OUMSTON’S Pianos (ofthe old firm of Ha)- 

. ., inelading those of eight celebrated mana urers. 
icone AND PL tN dS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, $125, $130, &c., 
Beautitul Pianos which have been rented but a short time wil] be sold very low. 
.D. &H. W.8SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equa) temperament) 
Melodeonsof all other Styles and Prices. A larga discount made from Factory Prices for Vash, 
suit some purchasers monthly payments will betaken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 

new ones exchanged. 

ied onthe very bes‘terms. Music sent by mai!post-paid. 
Seapnren Beet of Bebealnavetio TO*HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 








NO INVENTION OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 


ORE J THE FAR-FAMED ITATIAN MEDICATED SOAP OF DR 
Co Ag for removing Tan, Freckles, Sunburm, Discolourations, Ring- 
worm, Salt Rheum, Ba: ber’s iteb, Chaps, Chafes and every sp-cies of cutaneous eruptions, bor- 
der on the miraculons. No the least among the recommendations of this iuestimable Soap is its 
Hotei ity ; itcan be used in bard or even salt water—thus rendering it available at sea, where, 
Of course, the luxury of limpid Croton ix ont of the question, Hundreds of our naval officers and 
-masters bea’ witness to its exalted merits. 
BR, GOURAUD’s POUDA&E SUBTILE eradicates snperfluous hair from any part of the 
body. 
4 NTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE is another article of primary mportance 

ounen or eaii tethatiy change ph grey, or white hair to « beantiful brown or black. ('n 
touch of GOURAUD’S ROUGE gives to the pales: face the healthful hue of the moss rose, and 
is absolutely immovab'e by washing or rubbing. Lii.LY WHITE, when applied to the skin, 

ns to an asiov ishing dewree the brilliancy of the complexion. 
nee Ate RESCURATIV ® not only restores lost hair, bus pre ents its falling out, and renders 
atiff, wiry hair soft. silky, curly and glossy ; cares dandruff, Found at the old establish.d depot 
67 Walker street, first sio © f.om Broadway, 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE 


ANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HFALTHY 
POR IFA wT in general use, and is pro-ounced by those who use it and by Physicians 
as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED food that can be given to Children. 
It is invigorating and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWELS, as it due. no’ sour on 
the stomach as‘ccurs wiih 60 many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 
. aners. 
half-pound penere ad for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Chemisis, 635 BAUADWAY, 8 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. Manufac- 
turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children ; 
and have constantly on hand ail the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always oi 
the first quality and with great care. 


RUSHTON’S COD LIVER: OIL. 


BR. WILLIAMS SPEAKS OF THIS REMEDY AS ASSUREDLY THE MOST EFFT- 
cacious of all medical agents in the tr of O ption, crofulous Diseases, &c , and 
one which, afier several years’ constant experience in its use, is still frequently surprising him 
by the wonders it works even in aggravated cases 
To be insured cenuin- it must have my signature over the cork of each bottle. 
FREDERICK V RUSHTON at the old establishmens, No. 10 Astor House, corner Barclay 
street, and No. 4!7 Broadway, corner Canal street. 











DR. 8S. M. GIDDINGS, 


85 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, cores, with his Panacea. and Health 
Restora ive, Paraiysis, Dyspepsia, Hip and Spinal Complaints, Scorfula, Debiiity, and 
¥F Vomplainis &c Also, cures Jaundice, Fever and Ague, and for clearing 
Piaioles avi Eraptions from the Face, and restoring it to its usual freshness and beauty, and in 
all diseases «rising trom an [ n ure State of the Blood, Torpid Liver, and the use of Calomel, it 


are parely vegetable, and oan do no harm, but do accomplish an ta 





nd Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 
before his interest. During a late v 


palarity of his madicines, and the immense sale of them, we had expected to find hima mil 


sines , and its prompt returns in cash, the Doctor is no: rich. 


Two Boxes have cured the worst 
pelas. One Box e+ 41 == Se. 
nstroments Boxes ire snre to cleans the system from Boils—often less than one does it. wo Boxes 
styles Mrirgs of all kinds and Trimmings ar ae ote cured the Fhe f Ulees on Re a ath og ee re fail - ~~ oe 
rines pstruction Book instrom . d se cures the Headache arising from a fou mach. oses often repea 

so trend me 7 oe as sd hetecnneel ae econ Worm from the body. Thee Sete Se dey to eubioen, ye = _ os 

H th this scour As a gentle Physic they have no equal. - 
toss often 7 Haifa Box Sires a Cold. They purify the blood, and thus strike at 
the foundation of every disease, Asa Dinner Pill there is not their equal in the —, ba | 
Prepared by Dr. J. OU. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and cold by all Druggisws 


a . 
“ his mammon worshippiag Age, it is rare to find a man place his usefulness to the public 
In r be ie totes v4 Astt to the ‘ City of Spindles,’ we were presented by a pro- 
usic, it isne- |. essional friend, to the celebrated Chemist, Dr. J. C. Ayer, whose nme is now perhaps, more 
@ which contains nearly all the works of merit | qniliar than any other, at the bedside of sickness in this country. Knowing the unpreeedented 


jonaire, aad rolling in wealth. But no, we found him in his laboratory, busy with his labourers 
among his cracibles, alembics, and retorts—giving his best personal care to the cc mpounds, on 
the virtnes of which, thousands hang for health. We learned that not #ithstanding his vast bu- 
he reason assigned is, that the 
materia! is costly, and he persists in making his preparations so expensiveiy, that the nett profit 
Purebasers | i, small.’’—American Farmer, Phila. 








PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


inland and coastwise, an 
property excepting vessels and bottomry 


A, C. Richards, Williare Kent, A. 8. Barnes, J. K. Myers, 

Sheppard Gandy, . Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward Lambert, 

Cc. F. Milnor, L. P. Morton, J. E. Hanford, Fred. B. Betts, 

Edwin Thorn, Wm. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patrick, 

Martin Bates, Jan., John J. Haines, Arthur Leary, 

Wma. M. Richards, A Barthol’w Brown, Wm, Leconey, 

T. B. Merric*, Robert Slimmon, F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eakin, 

G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B. Arthur, Theo. McNamee.} 

ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 

Bens. A. OnpeRvon:K, Secretary. WM. LECONEY Vice President, 


HIS COMPANY is now prepared to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 
T f to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions of 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Cages fete.ccu sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Partrament, 2d Vic.— Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Savine Bank ror tas Wipow AND THE ORPHAN,”’ 
his Life Assurance Society ha o 
tee Fund of 


oF NEW YORE in te Law, will recei 1 





ronghont the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at @ moderate extra premium. 
Lecal Board of Directors meet ednesday for of current business. 





he every Wi 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wal 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK, 


James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
Jobn J. Palmer, F. ©. Tucker, 

John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr*® 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ladiam, Caleb Barstow. 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
0. E. HABICHT, General Agenf, 





LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumu!ated Surplus. 
HIS COMPANY offers the foliewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERSS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt oft premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
* NEW YORK REFEREES, 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY omen” Esq., H. B. M. Consul, 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. enry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Tag. Hon. Judge Campbell, 
Bamuel Wetmore, Esq. {| John Cryder, Esq. 


State of New York. 
J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
John H.'ticks, koa” 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M. D , 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St 
GEO. M. KNRVITT, General Agent for the United States. 7 





is unsurpassed. Also, Coughs, Cotds, Croup, and Coughs of all kinds, and all Gung di 
te pet Vonsampti 1, with his COU +H PREPARATION. His CHOLERA PREPARA 
TION is a sure specific for Cholera, Dia-thaa, Dvsentery, and all Bowel derangemsnts. His 
Lintment for Rheumatiem, Neuralgia, and all that Liniments are ased for, is anrivalied, Bo Says 
the lamented Dan ei Webster. 

His CHERRY KIC TERS for removing Langonr and invigorating the system, Nervousness, 

ertigo, &*., stand pre-eminent. The above Preparations are purely vegetable. and prepared 
with great care by Dr. Giddings, who may be consu ted, free of charge, at his offive, where may 
be seen Vertificaces from some of the most extraordinary cases of care which have been perfected 
by these medicines. 


M bees GREATEST MEWUICAL DISCOVERY OF TH#: AGE.—Vvk 
ENNDY, of Koxbary, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down to the common Pim- 

le. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 

winder humours ) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates of its value, all 
within tweuty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore month. 

One to three bottles wil! cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to ive bottles will care the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

T wo botiles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottl will eure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Pwo or three bores will cure the most desperate rheumatism, 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rhenm. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala, 

A t is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 





is taken. 
NE blen looks 80 improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 

. a8 thata common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumoar in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour ii has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, bums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thou- 
gand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
— some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
el le of sixty. I have reen poor, puny, wo my looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
Babby, restored 10 & perfect state of health by one bottle, 

'o those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re- 

incwurrh anddizziuess Some who have taken it have been co tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy, but where there is anv de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but yon mast not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disapper in from four days toa week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person, I heard 
gome ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enongh of it. 

Price$1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Pbi ade'phia; George H. 
Keyser, Pitisburg; Se tt & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother, To- 
roato ; John Birks, Montrea!. 

Rear. FEVER AND AGUE CURB, OR, NATUKH’s Inr ALi BLE 

SPECIFILC.—For the Prevention and Cure of INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT FE- 
VBRS, FEVER and AGU K, CHILLS and FRAVER, DUMB AGUK, GENERAL DEBILIPY, 
NIGAT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which have a common origin in Molaria or 
Miasma, This suvtle armospheric poison which at certain seasous is unavoidably inhal-d at 
every breath, is thesame in character wherever it exists,—North, South. Ea-t or West,—and 
will every where yield to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest dis- 
covery in medicine ever made. 

This specific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex or condition and 
it will not a tee eaeanene ofsene = —— 2S ue often the result in the treatment 
b nine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or deleterious drugs, no 
pA apn admiteed into -_ mp eee: ~ 4 a eae 

The proprietor distinctly claims these extraordinary results from the use of th 
ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. os eeeas 

It will entirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities. 
rom any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from consianily inhaling Malaria or 





jasma. 

It will instantly check the Agne in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
Gag, 0 twenty years, so that they never even have an ther chill, by continuing its use ‘accoruing 
to ctions. 

I¢ will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or Ague diseases, such as ge- 
neral debility, nght sweats, etc. The patient at ouce begins to recover appetite and strength 
continues until a permanent and radical cure is effected. P 
Finally, its use wi'l banish Fever and Ague from families and all clasees. Farmers and al! 
abouriog men, by acoptins it as a preventative, will ve freefrom Ague or Bilious attacks in that 
season of the year which wh le it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them. 

One or two bottles will answer f r ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions printed 

n German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liheral discounts 

made to the trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the article will be consigned 

on liberal terms to responsible parties in every section of the country. 
8S A RHODES, Fre prteter, Providence, R. T. 

AGENTS :—New York, C V CLICKENER & CO.,andC H RING. Boston, WEEKS & 
POTTER. Philadelphix, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by denlers generally, 

T KB GRHAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the g owth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Liundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 

since the introduction ef this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom been sealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fiuid, with a popularity never attained by any other article goes 
on ‘conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair bat can he 
cured by this epimepean’o preaareiee. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the foundation ofa good head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 
BOGLE'S ELEPRIC HATR DVRS is another wonder of the age 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been teyond all precedent 

Mens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come in'o competition 
with other preparations tor Iyeing, its immense superiority has been ackno« ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Madals and Diplomas, It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautifal Brown or Black, without staining theskin. In short, the inven'or asserts 
and every person Who tas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 

3.) tee TT MOULIENT Cae creel referred in London and Paris. 

(Sheeting) a decided Seer AVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 

BOGLE’S HABEIUNA ; OR, BAL 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is 





It has now been before 


M OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE ; 

8 , New York; HAVILAND HARRAt, Charleston SB HA NOB, Hilitaoe 5 
WRIGHT & © , New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & CO., Monreal: J. MUS20N ‘and 
J. BOWLES, Quebec | ya BROS prerents ; HAMILTON & KNEESHAW, Hamilton 

a ? 3 reet, Finsbu: are. 1 
London ; J: WOOLLEY, 69 Market Street, Mauchester) and of Agote theoccnete eee ee 


THE NATIONAL a PL LIFE ASSURANCH 
Ss IETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Londen, 


Capital £500,000 Sterling. 

HIS INSTITUTION offers the assnred very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 

minum as guarantee safety to the Office 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
minm, «r at any fvture period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-haif of the annual pay- 
ment made—wirnont anv respons b lity or guarantee personal or otherwise ; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as eacn loan will be endorsed thereon 

The «ssured can at any time preset his policy a d demand of the Society an immediate poy- 
— of = half the annual premium paid theron, thus giving to each policy a known actual 

sh value. J 
Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established tnronchout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

J. Etliottson, M. D. F. R. 8. 


E.s 8 py aaa John Moss 
° Symes, ug Cro : i: ta . » 
Joseph Thompson, A C. Barclay, vder Starr, 


T.C 
Chorles bennett, Thorras Nicoll, oe 
COLST At 8S ‘AL DIRECTORS. 
olmes. A. La Rocque. E R. Fabre, Wm. L: 
Rev. 4. Flannagan. Theo. Hart, Henry a 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear. 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. r 
P C. Hill, Agent 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison. 
Gray, W. Jack. , a 


TORO, . sc ens eo 


Halifax, N. 8. 


St. John, N. B.... ase onsoel 


W. J. Starr. Agent 
R H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. gent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, ©. F. Bennett, N. Stabb. y, Hon. J. Noad, Hou. 


E L. Jarvis, Agent 
JAMES B. CHAPMAN, Agent for British North Ameri reer 
D. D, MACKENZI€ Accountant and Cushion tomes 
Office—MontTrREat. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office, Hamilton, C. W. 
Branch Offices—At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with A gencres thr 
Canada, and at St. John, Newfoundland. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE AS URANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
comparison of its position, promises, ana rro-pe ‘ts with those of kindred British or Ameri- 
can Institntions. Peculiarities incidevt to C Jonial Society confer upon the Company advan- 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be oulored by old country offices ; its bu- 
siness is circumscribed within the | gitimate limits of Life Assurance and the management of 
pw 2 pny —— papcecding from eopetne ny’ funds entrusted to it for ihe spec'al purpose ; 
whilst the rapid ard unvarying success by which its course has been mark . 
ot & recognised — of ~ title \o public confidence. terrence: 
e balance sheet presen’ed to the Seventh Ananal Maering, held in September, sh 
aggregate liabilities ot the Company, arising from £512.308 assured, omeant to £18 246. oan the 
aggregate assets to £211,291; leaving a surnins of £63045. The Policies extant numbered 
1,150, yiel lin: an income from premiums of £13.992; exhibiting in every item a large propor- 
Smo ag wr 4 4 —— moe ee wade any previons year. Of the balance of £44,193 ac- 
tually in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. , i 
pees Pabne F nce fun The year’s receipts from interest 
In the six and-a-half years that have elansed since th 





oughout 


e organization of the C 7 
have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of intent, rprtren poe By wen 


On the other h “ 
- cnpeness page ne soceted é ! 019, Ee: maeues claims £13,168. On al ene — 
parison institated with the parallel experience of British Offices of a hi 
am | — retensions of this Company. errinatoreateias 
@ profits divided on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiums paid. An 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the fi ° Y 
pon sate Agree dab an Dh OT rst year of the Company’s existence is now 


Without wishing to introduce cheap asan el of primary importance in life ass 
the Directors of the (‘enada Semeany remind the public that iis ptm e lower than tha suet, 
ard set up by most other Companies, The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
doing b siness in the Provinces and the United States is £298. 3d ; in anothe: £29s. 101. ; ina 
thira £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. This reduction is effected 
not by cutting down lexitimate profits, as the preceding paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
equiv cation, fallacy, or untried theory —but simply by the comparaiively high rate of interest 
pd aeone Aue Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 


In nddition to the ordinary plan of assnrance, the Company grants policies with premin 
payable in limived periods on joint ives, and on a system of half credit for the first coven yeu. 
Immediate and deferred annulies are granted on favonrab'e terms ; and a table has been pie- 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefi's of \ifs assarance and 
annuity ; :ealizing to their represe: tatives the advantages of the former in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves the enjoyment of tae latter, in tre event of thei: surviving heyorda 
specified period. To persons possessed of money who des re to deposit it at interest or for accn- 
mulation, the Company is enabi-d to offer tanzible inducements. Temporary or permanei.t in- 
vestments of suc) ® character may, throngh the agency ¢f this Ccmpany, be made to yield a 
Elden of somsneniioe s ee Bar ks or Savings’ Banks. In this respect—the can- 
‘ean mm: 

—— be — wel) worthy of pon: a nga securit.es—the arrangements of the Compa- 

he Seventh Report and all other # 
or at any of the Company's Agenci gs eames are attainable on application to the undersigned, 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 





Hemilton, November, 1854. 








PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 

EER LIN 

Dee cat AN OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
, SYDNFY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 


SAILING MONTHLY. 
Saloon Cabin Pomene. $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150—Third Cabin, $125. 





EDWAR tae te + 4 oa) 
ZRT FRAN} aa + SOLE. 4 CUD.. . .Capt. Capt. 
NIGHTINGALE... (abt. Matuen. | WINDWARD... 1... Capt. B. Suir, 
OCEAN QUEEN. a Pers SROPIOS v0's ods 6 08 BK. R. Suir. 


Oe eee sec cress cs cesses cs. OMpt. HALE. 
All the above are strictly first-class Ships . 
‘ . provided with every necessary to { 

#nd safety. The success that bas attended the Pioneer Line ia pa es oy ‘nprecedemted. sa 
onan = y Alien Passengers but three deaths have evel Piers a. 

” iv 
Hour K po ¥ special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 
For Freight or Passage, apply to R. W. CAMERON 





Guaran 100,000, 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
accordance with the ve D for I on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 


tend sd hereafter to sa 
the ro : touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as us 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREHY RHUBARB. 
N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various which complain 

I taveluable remedy, being at once palatable, sale and effiencions, poten ve tow 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


lar. 
nt’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the nomach, heart-bern and costiveness, it ha invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and sold, wholesale an setail, by JOHN A. TARKANT 


to James age Drogetot 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y, 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green 


, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dullue & Oe., 
pb ay Conant & Bioodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggiste, 
n, 8. C. 





TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Roce Licat. (new) KossvutTH. ANTARCTIC. FRAMROCK, ( 


ALBION. (uew) HeELois Anprew Foster. QUEEN or CLIPPERS 
Driver (new) COMPROMISE. GALena. City or Broox.yry, 


NortaamprTon. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. 
Wittiam Tapscott. A.Z Hoventon, RaPPawaNnoox, 
ARcTIC. Emerawp Isie. (new) Continent. CHARLES Kuck, 
Procress. CaMBRIA. (new) Consu. Forest Kine. 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New Hawrpsurre, Kicnuarp Morss. 
CaIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTER. (new) West Porn. GLaNcr. 
MOBENA. BenJamMin Adams. Racer. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION. . Z. ApruatTic. 
The **X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAWD. 


Ocean Queen, Henprick Hupson,. PAL+STINE (1 ew) 
DEVONSHIRE, Marcaret Evans. AMERICAN Eacus. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND @ER 

MANY. Payabie in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New York. 
or to WM. TAPSCUTT & 0O., st. Ge rge’s Buildings, Liverpool, 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC . ...ccceccescccecerescectscecceces sUmpt, WEST, 
The PACIFIC . o.. cocccseccccscccsecsecsccccocce ce Cnpt. NYB 
The BALTIC, ... oc ccccccccccccccescctesscsecccccss COpt., COMSTOOE, 
The ADRIATIO . 2... cc cccccccccecccsececce ces ce ces ORPt, ———aae 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ee- 
dations for p 6 are led for eleg and comiort 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! in first cabin, $130 ; in second do, $75. Exele- 
sive use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 

An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured anti) paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Wednesday,..............-March 21, 1855. | Saturday..........+..-February 24, 1885, 
For freight or passage apply to 


EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

STEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 2 Austin Friars, London, 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 








The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
Saaane metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereot expressed 
erein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage... ... .......-... $19 | Second Cabin Passage... ....... 16. 000 00 SO 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chiet Cabin Passage. ...............- $110 | Second Cabin Passage,.............055..000 

w@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax, 


Captains 
ATADdIA,.. ...cc0e receccee ces -OB) Supaims. America,,.....-ssee+eeee+e+.. Capt. Lame, 
Persia, ...cccocccsecsesces ces gia Europa, .....2--seeesce es. -Capt, SHANNOR, 
ASIA, oo... ceeseeeeee ee Capt. E. G. Lor. | Camada,.,.....+..+eeeseee+ +. Capt. STONE, 
Africa, .........+s+++++.. -Capt. Harrison. | Niagara, . Capt, Larronm, 


These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
bow. 


eee teen teee wee 













From 
Canada,..... .. Boston. . Wednesday... . March 14th, 1888, 
Africa... Boston . . Wednesday, March 28th * 
ine ba . Boston. . . Wednesday . April Ilth * 
Ammerten, .. < icnc.n.ces MOMOM ne wets cccce Wednesday... .......-..- April 2th “ 
B@m There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice, «6 


Berths not secured anti! paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Mitten 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the valwe thereof 
expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNA —- 
4 Bow 


ing Green. 


NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
euineton bw ouare commeeine com 158 168 THR e 2 
020s @epes Japt. FE. Cavendy. . ee erceveccees -E. 
“i pote at boutharnoten, both JAS, and returning. - megs, 
Proposep Dates or Satting—1805. 
n New York. 























TPMAARR 0000 cee coe 100 ccc cy dam. Bo. cee 
Washington Saturday, Feo. 24. 
Hermann. . Saturday, March 24, 
Washington Saturday, April 21. 
Hermann, . Saturday, May 19, 
Washi Saturday, June 16, 
Hermann, . Saturday, July 14, 
Washington Saturday, Aug. ll, 
Hermann, Saturday, Sept. &, 
Washington Saturday, Oct, ‘ 
Hermann, , . Saturday, Nov, 3,., 
Wash’ ve +++eeee Saturday, Dec, 1, 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann........ Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28| Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann........ Wednesday, April 25; Hermann.....,,. Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington...... Wednesday, May 2‘| Washington... ...Weanesday, Nev. 7 
Hermann........ Wednesday, June 2) | Hermann........ Wednesday, Dec. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18| Washington......Wednesday, Jan. 2, 18868 
Stopping at Southampton beth going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding toLem 





don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 


Price of from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 first 


passage 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60 


All Letters and News ee must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
steamer. 


ex surgeon is attached to each 

For freight or passage apply to 
C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A, HEINEKEN 4 CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 

Jan. 22—1 year WM, ISELIN, Havre. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and Lon 


don on ev roughon’ the year. 
The following ame, omoring the line of ees Gaye 


kets under the agency ot the subscribers, areta- 
from New York and from London on the eodtemenisened dates throughout 


ual, vir : 

hips. rB. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
ew York. — 1 

J oa Mareb ...- 0+ 
VICTORIA, .........Bdmund Champion... }Mayee 11¢........ )June.s sees 28 
- ptember... .8 ae ay ° ae | 

a ATCE ons seer 
MARGARET EVANS,,....8. ©. Warner... May’) 23¢,.,..... Qduly sees. ‘il 
September. .20 November.... 8 
February... 4 March ......- PJ 
SOUTHAMPTON............. J. Pratt... {June..... cot B ccccccce 4 OME 0055.09 8B 
October, 2 a é ° 

April. coesses 
NORTHUMBERLAND. ...S. L. Spencer... Sma 16 ee ere anguihecscss. a 
October ... 14 December..... 2 
February.. .28 April. ...+...18 
HENDRIK HUDSON,....Wm. B. Smith... }June....... weocccce % August ... 016 
October... .26 Deowmber evs d 4 

Pril . wceuee 


li 


or packages, sent by them, unless 


March, .....12 
OCEAN QUEEN,.......B. H. Griswold... )jnie” 


FALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker... } Ane Z eeeeeeee 


August ...... 


ererer 8 
July... ..»- 10 2 oes December..... % 
9 


Secs Jnnuary.......1 
AMERICAN EAGLE.......R.H. Moore... )3uly aeathés OW. Mncndvode 
November. .19 fSeptember..... 
AMAZON. (N April. .....-5 ee teoae 
eeeee AY. cece eeeee 
» (New).........-H. R. Hovey... ages. ..+-7 ere oe 
April......17 February......5 
DEVONSHIRE,....... .....3. M. Lord Angurt... 155... cece SUNC.. cee ee. 0B 
*** @ December. .13 October... .., 3 
April..... 2 February......17 
CORO. 0.046 n0an 


December. .25 October,... ..1 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigatorts 


Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, 4c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin pasnag i ed at £75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
quors. Neither the capta’ < a eee pee of these packets will be responsible for letters, pare la, 
regular Bills of ating OA Senet ; erefor, Apply to 
TLEXR WILEY to South street, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th,and New York on the 


‘7 Ist of each month, as follows :— 


of 


tn 


oods sent to the subscribers 
curred. 


New York. td 
Ast January ..ceseccsceeeccessesece ebruary, 
ST. DENIS, Bah THAT 5c coe sccccccccccodbcccdccccd MR Oe 
‘ollansbee, master. Ist teem <0 00010 coe oon sania cite 16th October, 
Ist February ....scocecseee eesrecesss 
8T. NICHOLAS, lb 000 0600000 ob ctr cessec 
Bragdon, master. ; = Tada polteckoe b india ae ion Wey, 


DR 006 0ehoeseecs 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) § ist March - 


BO6 DENY 0 06000 secccccccecec cece 


LION rw 
= ~ 
z 2 
o 
= 
tod 
a 
ov 
. 


Conn, master. SAD BUGS 0 intend seer ice dead! a 
8g Sep etepeesppet ans 16th Ma N 

WILLIAM TELL ot August... nes « 

Le gs . = Acene Baars see ssseecs seesesss 4 16th September, 


ee eee 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 


fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pricg 


is $100, without wines or ors. 
be forwarded free from any charge but those actually 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agenta, 
161 Pear! street, 


a 














W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 





116 Wall street 


OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE. 





—= 
a. 


PRORRP mee  ooe 








